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REVIEWS 
The Member ; an Autobiography. By the 
Author of the ‘ Ayrshire Legatees,’ &c. 


London, 1832. Fraser. 

We rejoice to see the pen of Mr. Galt dipped 
once more in the lively ink of imaginary bio- 
graphies ; for though, as is pretty generally 
known, he was far from pleasing us by the w ay 
in which he attired truth, few have given us 
greater delight in dressing up an agreeable 
fiction. We hold the ‘ Annals of the Parish’ 
to be one of the most singular and original 
books in the language ;-—-true, and yet false ; 
substantial, and yet visionary. Mr. Galt is 
excelled certainly, in some of the more shin- 
ing qualities of a narrative ; but, he has 
surpassed him in communicating to an ideal 
story, the attractions of real and positive 
truth? In others, we dread imposition from 
the almost unnatural loftiness of their Jan- 
guage : in him, we recognize that unadorned 
sincerity, and natural simplicity of manner, 
which gains our entire confidence;—in others, 
we see the artist: but Mr. Galt, we never 
see; he works unseen, like « silk-worm, and 
covers himself all over with beauty. The 
acuteness, and singular sagacity which we 
have remarked in the ‘ Annals of the Parish,’ 
and the ‘Ayrshire Legatees,’ are shared 
largely by this new Autobiography of ‘The 
Member:’ the work will no doubt take rank 
with those productions; and though, as a 
whole, we cannot prefer it either to the ‘ An- 
nals’ or tothe ‘ Provost,’ yet we are sure, from 
the subject, it will be one of the most popu- 
lar of the author’s works. It is, in fact, what 
Hogarth somewhere calls ‘‘a timid thing,” 
and will be relished by all—and they cannot 
be few—whoadmire the Election prints of the 
great painter; we shall be disappointed, if it 
is not quoted by both factions, in the present 
momentous debates on Parliamentary Reform. 

‘The Member,’ is neither more nor less 


than the story of the fluctuating fortunes of 


a canny Scot, a certain Archibald Jobbry, 
Member of Parliament for the ancient and 
purchaseable borough of Frailtown, in merry 
old England; he is a cautious, acute, and 
kind sort of man, does a little good, and no 
manner of evil, and-acts upon the safe prin- 
ciple of giving offence to none. He is, 
moreover, a moderate Tory; yet he seldom 
appears, save on great occas ions, under the 
banners of his party; he is a sort of waiter 
on Providence, and really has an art in find- 
ing little posts of profit and honour for his 
friends, which we cannot teo m uch commend. 
He purchases his seat in the first instance— 
price for two years certain, 12007. ; se condly, 
hes ecures his re-election by clever jockeying g 
and careful bribery’; thirdly, he beats the 
lordly proprietor of the borough, with his 
court candidate, at his own we: apons of fair- 
speaking management and manceuvring; and 








lastly, the fires of Swing, ey the fury of the 
Reform Bill, drive him from his pretty inhe- 
ritance of Frailtown, in the south, to the 
Girlands in the north; and so ends his not 
uneventful history. 

We shall now select a few of these parlia- 
mentary pictures, and make a little exhibition, 
for the sake of giving our readers a notion of 
the matter and manner of ‘The Member.’ 
The Scottish members have never excelled 
in eloquence ; our friend Jobbry is there- 
fore an indifferent speaker: he is, however, 
very dextrous in other matters; his début is 
capital :-— 

** No sooner had I, as it was stated in the 
newspapers, taken the oaths and my seat, than 
I lifted my eyes and looked about me; and the 
first and foremost resolution that I came to, 
was, not to take a part at first in the debates. 
I was above the vain pretension of making 
speeches; I knew that a wholesome member of 
Parliament was not talkative, but attended to 
solid business; I was also convinced, that un- 
less I put a good price on my commodity, there 
would be no disposition to deal fairly by me. 
Accordingly, I resolved for first week not 
to take my seat in any particular part of the 
House, but to shift from side to side with the 
speakers on the question, as if to hear them 
better; and this [ managed in so discreet a 
manner, that I observed by the Friday night, 
when there was a great splore, that the mi- 
nisters, from the treasury bench, pursued me 
with their eyes to fascinate me, wondering, no 
doubt, with what side I would vote,—but I 
voted with neither. ‘That same evening, more 
than two of my friends inquired of me what I 
thought of the question. By this I could guess 
that my conduct was a matter of speculation; 
so I said to them that, ‘ really, much was to be 
said on both sides; but I had made up my 
mind not to vote the one way or the other until 
I got a convincing reason.’ 

“ This was thought a good joke, and so it was 
circulated through the House, inasmuch as that, 
when we broke up at seven o’clock on the Sa- 
turday morning, one of the ministers, a young 
soft-headed lad, took hold of me by the arm, in 
the lobby, and inquired, in a jocund manner, if 
I had got a convincing reason. I gave him 
thereupon a nod and a wink, and said, ‘ Not 
yet; but I expected one soon, when | would do 
myself the honour of calling upon him ;’ which 
he was very well pleased to hear, and shook me 
by the hand with a cordiality by common when 
he wished me good night,—‘ trusting,’ 
said, ‘ that we should soon be better acquainted.’ 
‘It will not be my fault,’ quo’ I, ‘if we are 
not.’’’ p. 36—8. 


the 


as he 


A convincing reason comes to hand; his 
second cousin, James Gled, wishes to obtain 
the ofiice of Stamp Collector, ebout to become 
vacant; he waits on his young ministerial 
friend, and informs him that he is come for 
his convincing reason :-— 

“ T could see that he was a little more starch- 
ed in his office than in the lobby; but I was 
determined to be troubled with no diftidence, 
and said, * My lord, you'll find me a man open 





| rities. 


to conviction—a very small reason will satisfy 
me at this time; but, to be plain with your 
lordship, I must have a reason—not that I say 
the Government is far wrong, but I have an 
inclination to think that the Opposition is 
almost in the right.’ And then I stated to his 
lordship, in a genteel manner, what James Gled 
had said to me, adding, ‘It’s but a small place, 
and maybe your lordship would think me more 
discreet if 1 would lie by for something better ; 
but I wish to convince his Majesty's Govern- 
ment that I’m a moderate man, of a loyal in- 
clination.’ 

“ His lordship replied, ‘That he had every 
inclination to serve an independent member, 
but the King’s government could not be carried 
on without patronage ; he was, however, well 
disposed to oblige me.’ 

“*My lord,’ said I, ‘if I was seeking a 
favour for myself, | would not ask for such a 
paltry place as this; but I’m a man that wants 
nothing: only it would be a sort of satisfaction 
to oblige this very meritorious man, Mr. Gled.’ 

“We had then some further talk; and he 
gave nie a promise, that if the place was not 
given away, my friend should have it. 

‘I’m very much obliged to you, my lord, 
for this earnest of your good-will to me; aud 
rei ly, my lord, h id I thought you were so well 

‘ined, I would have looked for a more con- 
vincing reason :’ at which he laughed, and 
we parted. But, two days after, when the va- 
cancy was declared, he said to me, with a sly 
‘That I was a man very hard to be con- 
vinced, and required a powerful argument.’ 

«My lord.’ quo’ I, ‘1 did not hope to be 
taunted in this manner for applying to your 
lordship to serve an honest man with sucha bit 
trifling post.’ 

“ © Trifling ?’ 
a-year at least!’ 

* Well, my lord, if it be, Mr. Gled is as well 
worthy of it as another ; 1 want nothing myself; 
but if your lordship thinks that the Government 
is to be served by over-valuing small favours, 
my course in Parliament is very clear.’”” 40—2. 

Our friend Archibald makes a very sen- 
sible arrangement regarding the emoluments 
of this place; he contents James Gled with 
three hundred a year: settles another three 
hundred on his own natural son, an officer in 
the army, pensions his aunt with a hundred 
more, and allows the remaining three hun- 
dred to accumulate into a fund out of which 
he made benefactions and subscribed to cha- 
He found the English cormorant 
more diflicult to appease than the Scottish 





go, 


he exclaimed; ‘it is a thousand 


| raven: he attempted asimilar division of the 





spoils of place with one of his purchased 
electors of the name of Spicer, and made 
him a stern and active enemy in all his future 
elections. How he outwitted the wily elector 
of Frailtown, manoeuvred Gabblon, the oppo- 
sition candidate, out of the field, and made a 
friend of Lord Diildam, the patron of the 
borough, we have not room to relate. The 
friendship however of his lord ship was con- 
ferred that it might do Archibald 
mischief: ministers conceived that he was 


hone st 
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the dependent of the . and began to 
treat him accordingly : he quietly awaited the 
opportunity of a debate, divided against 
them, then waited on the minister and re- 


quested a small place for Tom Brag, one of 


his most useful electors. He was reproached 
for having voted against the government—a 
thing unusual with Lord Dilldam’s members. 

“ That,’ quo’ I, ‘may be very true; 1 am 
not, however, one of his, but standing on my 
own pockneuk : the rule does not apply to me. 
There is no doubt that I am naturally well- 
disposed towards his Majesty’s ministers, but I 
must have a freedom of conscience in giving 
my votes. If you will give the lad Tom Brag 
this bit postie, I will not forget the favour,— 
giff for gaff is fair play, and you will find I ob- 
serve it.’ 

“The Minister looked at me with a queer, 
comical, piercing eye, and smiled; whereupon 
I inquired if my young man would have the 

ost. 

“Tt will be proper,’ replied the Secretary, 
‘before I give you a definitive answer, that I 
should have time to investigate the matter.’ 

“ *No doubt,’ said 1; ‘ but if the place is not 
promised away, will my friend get it?’ 

“ ¢That’s a very home question, Mr. Jobbry.’ 

“ ¢ It’s my plain way, Mr. Secretary; and as 
the place is but a small matter, surely you 
might give me the promise without much hesi- 
tation.’ 

“Yes, Mr. Jobbry, that is easily done; but 
do you know if it would please Lord Diildam 
that we gave it to you.’ 

“Sl be very evendown with you: as an 
honest man, Mr. Secretary, [ cannot take it on 





“It is surely a very extraordinary thing to 
observe at the meeting of every new Parliament 
how it is composed; but nothing is so much so 


as the fact that there is a continual increase of 


Scotchmen, which is most consolatory to all 
good subjects. Both England and Ireland have 
many boroughs represented by Scotchmen, but 
never yet has it been necessary for Scotland to 
bring ‘a member out of either of these two 
nations. This, no doubt, is a cause of her pros- 
perity, quite as much as the Union, of which so 
much is said, and proves the great utility of her 
excellent system of parish schools.” p. 116. 
We one evening heard an Irishman up- 
braid a Scotchman with the want of eloquence 
of his countrymen, and particularly with its 
absence among the chosen five and forty. 
“ Very true,” said the latter; “it’s a melan- 
choly truth; but [ aver, and L'll prove it, that 
eloquence is injurious. Our Scottish mem- 
bers are dumb dogs, that’s certain; while the 
Trish are all eloquent te a man: yet see how 
well Scotland thrives, and look at the sad 
condition of Ireland—in fact, man, the Scotch 
act, and the Irish speak ; and there's the se- 
cret of national happiness or misery.” 


; are much pleased with sallies such as that, 


me to say that the appointment of Tom Brag | 


would give heartfelt satisfaction to his lordship; 


but I have set my mind on getting the place tor | 


Tom; and, really, Mr. Secretary, you must 


permit me to think that it’s not just proper that 


an independent member should be refused a 
civil answer until my lord this or that has been 
consulted.’ 

“¢T beg your pardon, Mr. Jobbry. 1 hope 
that you have no cause to think I have been 
uncivil: a system of conciliation and firmness 
belongs to Ministers on all occasions.’ 

“<True, true,’ said I: ‘so Lord Sidmouth 
said would be the conduct of his ministry to- 
wards France, and then he went to war with 
them. But even, Mr. Secretary, although you 
may go to war with me in your conciliation and 
firmness, as I consider a refusal in this matter 
would be, it will make no difference in the or- 
dinary questions in Parliament; but you know 
that, from time to time, the Opposition make 
harassing motions, in which the good of the 
nation has no concern, though the felicity of 
ministers may. You understand.’ 

“ * Really,’ replied the Secretary of State, 
laughing, ‘ you are a very extraordinary man, 
Mr. Jobbry.’ 

“Tam an honest member of Parliament.’ 

“*T see you are,’ was the reply. 

‘Then if you do, Mr. Secretary, you will 
promise me the place.’ 

* In short, from less to more, I did not leave 
him till I got the promise; and from that time I 
heard no more of my Lord Dilldam.” 119—21. 


Having gained all his elections by jockey- 
ing and bribery, he has, accordingly, become 
acquainted with all manner of tricks and 
stratagems in contested matters, and cuts 





and any reader will readily find them in the 
pages of Mr. Galt: nor can we avoid ad- 
miring the wafveté of our worthy member, 
who bribes and jockeys his way into the 
house, and then stands stoutly on his inde- 
pendence. . 

We wish Mr. Galt would do nothing but 
write imaginary autobiographies. 

How to keep louse ; or Comfort and Ele- 
gance on £150 to €200 a year. Grittiths. 
Tis is a companion to the Book of Economy 

-written in the same spirit of fun, and afford- 
ing the same broad laugh at the expense of a 





We | 


partly in dress, and placing the remainder in 





vitals,—he prescribes rather a Long-ish treat- 
ment for a shortish purse; and talks to his 
housekeepers of the poultry, which is cer. 
tainly beyond the Cheapside of an economical 
bill of fare. Encore un coup. By way of 
being near, in your marketing, he bids you 
send froin Kensington, Brixton, or Padding- 
ton, to Covent Garden, for a cabbage ; and 
as the servant is too old to go alone, there 
must be two savoyards to asavoy. “ If jn 
London—do your utmost to obtain a decent 
active girl, at least thirty miles from town- 

and never permit her to go out to any dis- 
tance without you.” What a pleasant for- 
getfulness of the distance that ought to be 
between mistress and maid—to say nothing 
of the rule at p. 13, to avoid all familiarity 
with a domestic. But the author, like Bea- 
trice, always “ huddles jest upon jest.” What 
might be gained by getting your greens from 
four miles off, is meant, of course, to be in- 
vested along with the savings of the maid 
of all work. “Give her 6 per annum, 
paying it punctually every quarter; advising 
her as to the best mode of expending it, 
a Savines Bank.” What amount Dolly or 
Deborah might save out of such an income, 
might he ascertained by the rule of three, 
remembering that her master and mistress, 
with 2002 per annun, have a surplus of 
2/1. Gs. 3d. At might possibly suttice to take 


her for once to the Pit at Astley’s at half- 


j must, fair lady, MAKE A PURSE.” 


price—but the author has in store a plea- 
santer expedient for both Dame and Debo- 
rah. “ For coach-hire, summer excursions, 
and an occasional visit to the theatre, you 
Many in- 
nocent persons would read “ TAKE A PURSE,” 


| and suppose there was a misprint ;—but they 


narrow income. The Economist here directs | 


a brace of housekeepers with 200/. a year, 
how to live upon 197/. 13s. Od.. or 2/. 6s. 3d. 
within their means—and in doing this, you 
have, as usual, a proportion of Swift to 
swallow. 

Mrs. Glasse in her 


dressing, begins, “ first catch your hare”; and 


directions 


of housekeepers after a house. It must be 
low, but not in a low neighbourhood—not to 
exceed 30/. a year ; and, as firing off’ a prac- 
tical joke, this is one of the author's great 
guns. Armed with this thirty-pounder, he 
directs the unfortunate house-hunter to beat 
about Paddington, Kensington, Kennington, 
Brixton, Kentish ‘Town, Hackney, and Clap- 
ton, in the hopeless hope of bringing down a 
landlord to his terms. Now we happen to 
have asked the rent of a tenement that was 
advertised, in letters that absorbed the whole 
front, “The Cheapest House in London,” 
and it stood at something like 2001. a year. 
Supposing a 30/. house to be obtained, 
the Economist insists that the cellars must 
not be damp,—and truly his dry humour 


would mistake the peculiar vein of the author. 
The truth is, this recommendation is in ludi- 
crous keeping with the rest. ‘There is a no- 
torious proverb about making a purse ;—and 


, the Economist, knowing that the fair lady 


for hare- | 


possesses no other material, very gravely 
commends her to the sow’s ear. 
Such are the precepts which the Economist 


' recommends to the “ serious study” of small 
accordingly the wag slips his young couple | 


provides for the dryness of the vaults, by | 


allowing only 3/. a year for wine and spirits 


| —the “wine for Sundays, and spirits for an 


| e ee e % 9 
occasional visitor, and as medicine. 


a very respectable figure in a committee ap- | 


pointed to inquire into a strong case of bri- 
bery and corruption. 

This little volume abounds with passages 
remarkable for quaint and judicious remarks, 
and simple yet sagacious sayings: the follow- 
ing is very adroitly done:— 


Pru- 
dence would say, try a tract of the Temper- 


| ance Society on a dropper-in, and as to 
| wine, go right though your Table Bay with- 


out touching at the Cape—but that would be 
contrary to the mocking spirit of the author. 
Thus, in regard to consumption,—we mean 
the disease that preys on victuals, not on 


i to which he 


householders, at the serious price of one 
shilling, and to purchase which will only 
deprive them, according to the estimate, of 
all their coffee for a week. 





FYROUIBITED CORRESPONDENCE. 
Briefe aus Paris, 1830-1831. Letters from 
Paris. By Lewis Borne. 2 vols, 12mo. 
Birne has long been known in Germany as 
a popular and “ready” writer; but chiefly 
in the department of periodical literature, 
has contributed smart re- 
views, political squibs, and theatrical cri- 
ticisms. His pen is like a wasp’s sting; 
piercing and acute in its first infliction of 
pain, but leaving no poisoned wound be- 
hind it. If he may not lay claim to 
striking originality, he yet possesses the 
talent of giving utterance to other men’s 
thoughts in clear and vigorous language: 
when he thinks for himself it is too often at 
the expense of taste and natural expression : 
in the attempt to captivate the eye, he leaves 
the mind unconvinced, and the heart un- 
touched. But we have no time to spend on 
the merits or defects of a writer, whose pro- 
ductions are so little known to the English 
reader. His last work is now before us; 1 
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has made a considerable sensation amongst 
his own countrymen; and entailed prohibi- 
tions without end on the part of their thou- 
sand and one governments. Both sensation 
and prohibition were indeed a natural con- 
sequence of the freedom which he has given 
to his anti-monarchical opinions, and the 
extent to which they are carried in these 
letters; in truth, there is scarely a page of 
his correspondence into which he does not 
insinuate his hatred of monarchical and aris- 
tocratical institutions ; and wherever his pen 
most overflows with gall, there you may 
confidently expect to find his irony or hu- 
mour disporting at the expense of a crown 
or crownet. But Borne shall speak for him- 
self; and the very opening of his first letter 
will furnish an index to the spirit in which 
every succeeding one is conceived. It is 
dated from Strasburg, 5 September 1830. 

“Some of the legion of devils, who fretted 
within me, have already taken their departure. 
The nearer | approach the French frontier, the 
madder I become. Aye, and I foresee what is 
the first thing I shall do on the bridge of the 
Kehl, as soon as I have turned my back on the 
last Baden sentry.” 

Two days afterwards he thus writes from 
Strasburgh :— 

“ The tirst French cockade which came across 
me, gleamed from the hat of a countryman who 
passed by me in Kehl, on his way from Stras- 
burgh. I was in raptures at the sight. To me 
it wore the appearance of a modest rainbow 
after the deluge of these days of ours; it was 
like a symbol of reconciliation with the appeased 
divinity. Of a truth, when the tri-coloured en- 
sign flickered before my eyes, the pro- 
duced indescribable excitement. * * * It 
was a varied mixture of love and hatred—joy 
and grief—hope and fear. Neither could reso- 
lution dispel the melancholy, nor melancholy 
dispel the resolution, which c lung to my bosom : 
it was a struggle which would neither « nor 
be appeased. The ensign stood on the middle 
of the bridge; its staff being set on French soil, 
but a portion of the flag waving in German air. 
Ask the first and wisest secretary of legation 
you meet, whether this is not a violation of the 
law of nations? It was the red stripe in the en- 
sign which flapped within the border of our 
mother-country, nor more nor less than this; 
and ‘twill be the only colour which we shall re- 
ceive as our portion of French liberty, Scarlet 
and blood ; aye, blood,—and that blood, alas! 
poured out on no battle field !” 

In a subsequent letter from “ Dormans,” 
he that he had found nothing 
worthy of being noted in his diary, save that 
he “saw men ploughing in Lorraine with six 
horses,” and “ that Conrad (his valet) kept 
up a contest with his driver, for whole hours, 
on the ordonnances and liberty of the press, 
with quite as much ardour, as if they had been 
discussing oats and straw; " adding’ with bitter 
sarcasm, “ what would my lord of Miinch- 
Bellinghausen do were his coachman saucy 
enongh to prate of the liberty of the press! 
would he not summon a confidential mee ting 
of the Noble Diet of the Germanic Confede- 
ration, and insist upon its affiliated members 
sharpening the teeth of the censorship ?” 

Popular institutions and public liberty 
have alrez dy made wholesome strides in 
most of the minor states of Germany ; the 
will of the sovereign has ceased to hs the 
arbiter of national’ right and wrong in Ba- 
varia, Baden, Hanover, Saxony, and Bruns- 
wick; but the “ vox regis, suprema lex” still 


hangs, with a fearful on the 


sigh 


lose 


observes, 





de pendence 


temperament t of the ae, over the heads of 
the Prussian and Austrian ; under their firma- 
ment, therefore, such outpourings as Bérne’s 
are considered as wholesale incendiarism. 

But now to subjects which may claim more 
favour in the eyes of the general reader. 
There are few who have not heard of the 
St. Simonians. We like much the naiveté 
with which Bérne dispatches them :— 

* A religious society has of late been insti- 
tuted here, whose labours tend to diffuse the 
principles of St. Simon. Before Ll came here, I 





never heard that this Simon existed. Preach- 
ings held on Sundays: and, as I am told, 
an equal distribution of property is one of its 
leading principles. The society has already a 
number of adherents, and the son of my banker 
figures most zealous members. 
When I call upon him for money, and present 
| him my draft, [ shall naturally expect to hear 
him say, that there is no earthly need for paying 
it; ‘ What's thine is mine.’’ 


are 


as one of its 


Hence he at once brings us into contact 
with the only survivor of Mehemed-Ali's 
gifts to the three crowns of England, France, 
| and Austria. 
| Yesterday I went to see the girafle, who 
roams at her ease in an inclosure. It is a most 
exalted creature, but withal a somewhat ridicu- 
lous one; a majesty grown top-heavy. We may 
kick our heels no short space before it pleases 
her to raise a leg and put herself in motion. 
She generally stands still, lolling against trees, 
or the wall of a building on the spot, and 
nibbling at the uppermost branches, or the roof. 
The animal has a very metaphysical look about 
her, and appears to touch the earth only for 
the purpose of treading it contemptuously under 
foot.” 





The description, which follows, of a soirée 
at Gerard's, the painter's, is touched in a 
pleasant, and, withal, an instructive vein :— 

“ On Wednesday evening | was at Gerard's, 
the celebtated painter's, whose salon has existed 
for these thirty years past, as a resort for the 
most distinguished individuals. It is, in every 
of the word, nocturnal assembly, for it 
opens at ten o'clock, and you are admitted even 
after midnight. Gerard is an extremely polite 
host, and a man of refined manners, but there is 
much of the aristocrat about him. (1 could not 
| refrain from laughing at my involuntary imtro- 
| duction of the “ but’). He does not appear to 


| sense 





me as if he had ever felt the slightest touch of 


Teutonic mew-and-wining after the arts, 

* Under his roof I found Delphine Gay, 
| the poetess, Amelot, the dramatic minstrel, 
Humboldt, Meyerbeer, David, the sculptor, who 


our 
* * 


was at Weimar last summer for the purpose of 


modelling Goethe’s bust, young Hiller, our 
fellow-countryman, who stands in great repute 
here as a composer and piano-forte player, Vitet, 
the author, who writes under the fictitious name 
of Stendahl, and a variety of other scholars and 
artists. One of our poor German scholars will 
turn to saffron with envy and vexation of spirit 
when he sees how Justily the French writers 
thrive. Besides the full purse, which their works 
bring them, they are raised to office by the go- 
vernment. Stendhal, for instance, is on the 
point of taking his departure for Triest, where 
he has been appointed Consul. Vitet is a writer 


of beautiful historical romances, such are ‘Henri 
II 1.’ ‘ Les Barricades,’ and * Les Etats de Blois.’ 

He has obtained a situation, which I he artily 
envy him—that of “Conservateur des Monu- 
mens a’ Antiquité de la France.’ This post did 


but was created for him 


who is Vitet’s patron. 
do than to te re 


‘ , 
once or twice im the course of the iY, 


not exist in early days, 
by Guizot, the minister, 
le has nothing more 
France i 


| inspect the ancient ediiices of the 





times of the 





Romans and middle ages, the cpio, aque- 
ducts, amphitheatres, and churches, and prevent 
their falling to decay. For this he receives an 
annual stipend of fifteen thousand francs (6000, 
sterling), over and above his travelling expenses. 
Could there be a more delectable occupation 
than this for such an one as myself—a lazy dog 
fond of roaming ?—And is it not enough to make 
a manu beat his head against a wall, that he is 
German born, and may toil for ever without 
raising his head above indigence? Much, it must 
be admitted, is done for the arts and sciences in 
Germany, but nothing at all for artists and au- 
thors. Under this sky, the government distri- 
butes annual prizes for the best productions in 
painting, sculpture, lithography, music, and all 
other proficiencies. The chief prize consists in 
bestowing a yearly pension of three thousand 
francs (120/.) on the victor; this lasts for five 
years, and the return required of him is, that he 
should spend that interval in completing his 
schooling at Rome. A German would make 
himself merry at the idea of such an infliction, 
for he had much rather live at Rome than in 
Berlin or Carlsruhe. But the Frenchman fre- 


| quently feels it as a yoke, for he does not leave 


| cabinet-councillor; never chamberlain ; 


Paris with a willing heart. In this way a young 
man of the name of Berlioz gained the first 
prize for musical composition last week. I 
know him, and like him much; he looks indeed 
like a genius. Did you ever hear of such a 
thing under our firmament? Remember poor 
Beethoven. What indignation lays hold upon 
me! For heaven's sake send me a bushel of 
German dust, that I may swallow it off at once! 
Besides, the meal is good for the digestion, and 
you will afford me the means of destroying and 
de -vouring that hated soil, at least figuratively.” 

Of the writer’s knack at sketching “ cha- 
racter,”” we have some pointed specimens :— 

“T place great reliance on Talleyrand’s ser- 
vices in London, andam no way inclined to allow 
myself to be sent on a wrong scent by the Paris- 
ian mannerists. He will not fail to carry every 
a for being the only statesman, who has 
neither pé assions nor system, he has a clear per- 
ception of circumstances, as they really stand. 
Ile was always an adept at profiting by the 
faults of others, and, we may rest assured, there 
will be no want of faults on this oceasion. I 
cannot but smile, when I cast eyes on the tribu- 
lation of the liberal papers, who predict, that 
Talleyrand will, as a joint-concocter of the treaty 
of Vienna, stand up to defend the resolves and 
conditions of the Holy Alliance. That's not 
the man to buckle his faith to earthly things!” 

The minister, who launched the idea, that 
a citizen-king might have “subjects” like 
any other crowned head, is dismissed in fewer 
words :— 

“ Montalivet, the new Minister of the Interior, 
is not more than eight and twenty years old, 
He was never councillor, privy-councillor, nor 
never 
president ;—yet he comes forth minister at a 
single breath, ‘There’s no longer a Providence 
on earth.” 

Yet Borne, in spite of his worship of the 
new order of things, seems to have made 
the notable discovery, that man is, after all, 
but of the flesh, fleshy :-— 

“Lafayette told the people, that it was pos- 
sible for a king to love freedom ; and the people 
believed him. Heaven defend me from ever 
handling the reigns of power! I learn here, 
from the best of them all, that so soon as we 
rise to power, we first lose our heart, and next 
our head, and retain only just as much of our 
understanding, as is r¢ quisite to keep the heart 
from rising up again. * * * Ifeverl be- 
come a minister, set these democratical lines 
i from 


eyes; but expect no answer 


them, and ask you to 


before my 


hie. I shall smile over 
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my next ball; and then you will smile with me. | ing gentleman and writing lady do not seru- 


We, ministers, and you, men, are just as nature | 


formed us both.” 
We take our leave of these letters, without 
any very favourable impression of the judg- 


ment of the writer : he is, undoubtedly, a man | 


of genius, but wanting in discretion: he 
may be sincere in all the opinions advanced ; 
but we can but think him an indifferent advo- 
cate, who rouses the prejudices of the reader 
against his cause. These letters, however, 
have made so much talk on the Continent, 
that we think this notice of them cannot 
fail to be acceptable to our readers. 


American Stories, for Children above Ten 
Years of Age. 2nd Series. Selected by 
Miss Mitford. 8 vols. London, 1832. 
Whittaker, ‘Treacher & Co. 

In whatever Miss Mitford writes, there is 

always a trace of the gentlewoman, as well as 

the woman of talent; and the following pas- 
sage from her preface to these little books 
for little people, especially delighted us :— 

“With regard to the Americanisms, | have 
generally left them as I found them. Children, 
like all inexperienced persons, are fastidious 
and bigoted adherents to their own narrow 
range of language and manners; and it seems 
to me xo mean part of an enlarged and liberal 
education to show them that the standard of 
gentility differs in different countries, and that 
intelligent and cultivated people may, without 
the slightest tincture of vulgarity, use words 
and idioms of which these little exclusives never 
heard before :—thus, in American phraseology, 
a shop is called a store, and autumn the fall, 
and children frequently address their parents 
with the afiectionate and homely appellations of 
Father and Mother, instead of the colder and 
more infantine elegancies of Papa and Mamma. 
This last trait I have been careful not to ex- 
punge, because it is particularly characteristic 
of the country and the people.” 

We want more of the high-bred homeliness 
that tinges Miss Mitford’s mind, and enables 
her in her writings, to describe “ the common 
life our nature breeds,” without being coarse, 
and to introduce more refined personages, 
without betraying aristocratic prejudice. 
She is perfectly untainted by the “ Fashion- 
pest,” that is rapidly bringing fiction to its 
last gasp. She is the genius of gossip, anda 
gossip of genius—we speak now of her prose 
writings, in which she chooses to do little 
more than gossip—but assuredly, she is ca- 
pable ef much more. Many clever persons 
overlay their tales with the expression of 
personal opinion ; they present us with quo- 
tations gathered from all quarters of the 
world, and with sentiments composed at all 
hours of the day and night ;—meanwhile, 
the narrative drags, and when desiring an 
incident, we are met by a  disquisition. 
Miss Mitford, on the contrary, gives too little 
personal remark ; a speculation, or a general 
opinion, is a rare occurrence in her pages : 
she tells what she sees, what she hears, and 
oftentimes what happens to her, but very 
seldom what she thinks or feels. She be- 
longs in this respect, to an older race of 
authors—those who wrote for the public, and 
not ¢o it. The public, like the Pope, was 
formerly considered a grand, mysterious ab- 
straction, to be approached with awe, and 
thought of with reverence—it is, now, every 
writing gentleman’s valet, and every writing 
lady's waiting-woman, before whom the writ- 


ple to appear in undress. 


domestic “ nobody” —the friend who is always 
introduced as “only so-and-so”—the mute 
receiver general of secrets—the person whom 
no one is afraid of, ergo, whom no one cares 
for. The “ public’’ (once terrific sound— 
now sublime nonentity,) is thought no more 
of by the majority of eloquent writers, 
who decoct their lives and opinions three 
times a year, into three three-volume-bottles, 
than that far-known person—the “ old woman 
who lived in a shoe.” Miss Mitford is a 
gossip of genius ; but it is in facts and observ- 
ings—not observations and reflections: she 
may enlarge on trifles, but she never puts 
those flippant egotisms into print that would 
be considered incorrect in real life. She 
may be too indiscriminate and shadowy in 
her sketching of character, making all too 
external and glossy—she may not exhibit 
the depth and power of some of her contem- 
poraries—hers may not be an “ introverted 
eye,” so much as one that roves over the sur- 
face of what surrounds her ;—but in her own 
woodland path, she is an honour to modern 
literature. We must, however, protest 
strongly against her doings and misdoings 
in the matter of cricketing and coursing ;— 
against the sporting propensities of her pen. 
With respect to this new series of American 
Stories, several are well written and interest- 
ing, endowed with good morals, and marked 
by nationality in the cast of incident and 
description. We would instance the ‘Sea 
Voyage,’ the ‘Canadian Travellers,’ ‘The 
New England Farm-house,’ and ‘The Talis- 
man,’ as favourable specimens ; but the true 
biographies of Lucretia Davidson, and of Wil- 
son the Ornithologist, excel all the fictions in 
point of writing, interest, and worth. We can- 
not specify any one of the tales as particularly 
striking—and a few are stupid—nevertheless, 
handsomely bound, selected by Miss Mitford, 
and containing incident and information of a 
foreign cast, we doubt not the volumes will 
be favourites with many young readers. We 
must, however, express surprise at the miser- 
able engravings prefixed; they must have 
done duty in days of yore. 





Norman Abbey ; a Tale of Sherwood Forest. 
By a Lady. 3 vols. London, 1832. Coch- 
rane & Co. 

Tuese volumes are from the pen of a lady— 

a plea which she has put upon the title-page, 

and which, as gallant critics, we are bound 

to answer by treating her with all reasonable 
courtesy. We suppose we can have no right 
to complain that she has availed herself of 
one of the most ancient and unquestioned 
privileges of her sex, and taken advantage of 
her kind of ea cathedrd position, as an au- 
thoress, to indulge in a little gossip. | Assur- 
edly, she does ramble away through these 
pages, chatting “ de omnibus re bus et quibus- 
dam aliis,” ina manner which, if the lady be 
young and fair (as we are bound to suppose 
every lady to be, till she is proved to be 
otherwise), may, we dare say, be graceful 
enough, and seem even oracular, when the 
priestess is in presence. At the same time, 
however, we do feel that we want some such 
aid to the due appreciation of her metaphy- 
sics, and that, in fact, her gossiping strain 





altogether would be none the worse for all 


The ‘ public” 
now enjoys all the domestic privileges of the | 





ject. 





=== 
the advantages which it could gain from the 
“helps” ofan intelligent eye (for an intelligent 
person the fair authoress undoubtedly is, 
though a little prosy),.and a musical voice. 

The work, if we read its design aright, 
seems intended to shadow forth, in the person 
of its hero, the character, and, in part, the for- 
tunes of one who built for himself an everlast- 
ing monument, and dug for himself an early 
grave. ‘The scene is laid at an ancient abbey 
on the borders of Sherwood Forest; and, we 
suppose, that for Norman, the authoress in- 
tends us to read Newstead, and for Lord Fon- 
tayne, Lord Byron. This hero, the descendant 
of an ancient line, is unexpectedly called from 
his retirement with his mother in Scotland, 
to succeed to a title, to which he stood not in 
the direct succession, and takes possession 
of the old abbey under circumstances closely 
resembling those which attended Lord By- 
ron’s advent at Newstead. We have, too, 
the story of his early and blighted love, and 
his long and haunting regrets, the “ antique 
oratory,” and the foreign travel, and some 
attempt at painting the progress of a mind 
in which all good elements seem to have been 
mixed, and only prevented from working to 
purer and nobler ends by fetters from which 
it was gradually struggling into freedom, and 
shadows which were fast clearing away. It 
is true that the authoress, in tracing the pro- 
gress of that wayward spirit, has, with great 
feminine propriety, directed it, in her fiction, 
to holier issues, and given a brighter result to 
the conflict of his fortunes, than, unhappily, 
the original supplied her with; and, in doing 
so, she has, probably, endeavoured to describe 
either what she believed would have been the 
final triumph of the lofty parts of his nature, 
had fate not stepped in too soon, or what, in 
the gentleness of her woman’s heart, she ear- 
nestly desired might have been so, All praise 
be to her, therefore! It is pleasant to find 
stranger hands (and gentle ones too) pluck- 
ing away from the grave of genius the weeds 
which have been sown there by those who 
should have kept it clean and undefaced. It 
is pleasant to find pilgrims going with flowers 
to that tomb, beside which, love, who should 
be a watcher, has sent foul calumny to take 
her place. 

Ofthe manner in which the authoress makes 
her wayward hero speak and act, we shall 
offer the reader the following sample—pre- 
mising, however, that it does certainly seem a 
sufficiently wayward one, and that we do not 
precisely see in what manner Evelyn, the 
Lord Fontayne, was to obtain from it the 
augury which he sought, touching his chance 
with Bertha, the ‘lady of his love” :— 

“ His wounded heart, yet reeking under the 
pangs of a first disappointment, echoed the mis- 
trustful sentiment; and Lord Evelyn de la Fon- 
tayne, in the prime of youth, in the dawning 
vigour of a gigantic intellect, and the full pos- 
session of hereditary distinction, would often, as 
he turned from the stormy world within, to the 
peaceful one around him, envy the careless mirth 
and brute enjoyment of the animal creation. 

“ His meditations at this instant rose from 
acuteness to desperation. 

“What shall I do?’ thought he, as his mind 
reverted to one everlasting, but tormenting sub- 
‘Bertha is vet free, and I cannot leave 
home without a last effort. ‘Io set off with these 
distracting doubts were madness; for, go where 
I will, they pursue me, like the Furies of old. 
Fancy shall decide for me,’ said he, whistling up 
his favourite spaniel. ‘The cackling of geese 
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saved Rome—of the sibylline oracles, one vo- 
lume was nevertheless spared. Who knows but 
fancy, who governs love, may decide for me, or 
that the last page in Fortune’s book may be the 
luckiest 2”? Concentrating the rays of vision 
jntoone focus, that he might ascertain with more 
certainty the exact distance at which a small 
skiff lay anchored on the north side of the lake, 
Evelyn, with an elastic bound, hurled a large 
pebble, which fortunately alighted in the middle 
of the boat. 

«“¢That’s right,’ cried he, exultingly, as he 
bent over the water, tossing back from his fore- 
head the clustering locks which waved in negli- 
gent disorder to the passing breeze; ‘my part 
is done; and now, Fancy, for yours; addressing 
at the same time some words cf encouraging 
import to the watchful animal. Fancy obeyed 
the summons, and plunging into the water, swam 
towards the opposite shore. For a length of 
time she kept head above, turning about to sa- 
tisfy herself that her heroic exertions were not 
unnoticed, and answering, by renewed activity, 
the cheering acclamations of her master, whose 
whole soul seemed intent upon the result. The 
struggle soon became serious, for the lake was 
both wide and deep. The muscular powers of 
poor Fancy gradually relaxed, and, baffled by 
the current proceeding froma small river which 
ran into the lake, she suddenly dived under the 
water, and disappeared. Evelyn, regardless of 
anything but the danger of his faithful attendant, 
prepared to plunge after her; but, when a few 
tremulous moments were over, the poor creature 
raised her dripping head, and making a despe- 
rate effort, reached the boat; couched herself 
at the stern, tenaciously holding out her fore- 
paw to secure her prize, in a state of panting 
and breathless exhaustion. Evelyn called to 
the boatman to drag her out on the opposite 
side; but Fancy, understanding his halloos as a 
farther stimulant, rallied her sinking powers, 
jumped out of the boat, laden with the ominous 
pebble, and being assisted by the current, 
reached the shore, deposited the fatal gift at her 
master’s feet, and, after two or three convulsive 
gasps, expired. Evelyn stooped to raise up her 
head, and gazed with heartfelt grief upon this 
hapless victim of a heedless frolic. The men 
were summoned, and restoratives tried, but in 
vain. 

“¢ And this is what I have gained by my folly !’ 
thought Evelyn, as he stroked the wet silky coat 
of the spaniel, whose glazed eyes no longer re- 
cognised the form on which they had loved to 
dwell, and placed her fore-paw upon his bended 
knee: ‘ Poor Fancy! thou hast paid the penalty 
of my rash diving into futurity ;—the oracle, if 
indeed it bode good, has been too dearly propi- 
tiated !’” ii, 312—16. 





Observations on the Mussulmauns of India, 
Descriptive of their Manners, Customs, and 
Habits. By Mrs. Meer Hassan Ali. 

[Second Notice.] 
Mrs. Meer Hassan Ali's account of the wed- 
ding which followed the strangely-charac- 
teristic wooing described last week, is very 
interesting. She was herself what we should 
call the bridesmaid, and presented herself, 
to the wonder of the native ladies, (who, 
cooped up from infancy in the Zenana, had 
never seen an English woman,) in an Eng- 
lish dress. She was welcomed by the lady- 
mother in the great hali, and sat down with 
her upon the carpet, when she received a 
present ofa dress glittering with gold, which 
she forced on over her own clothes. ‘Then 
came the introduction to the bride—a poor 
little girl sitting in a side hall, with her face 
resting on her knees, whom it was her duty to 
decorate with the jessamine garlands, and the 





nuptial ring, placed on the forefinger of the 
right hand. The ear-rings, the gold tissue 
dress, and the deputtah followed ; and when 
the money-offering—as essential as any of 
the other articles—was presented, Mrs. Ali 
fed her fair little friend (a girl of twelve years 
of age,) with seven pieces of sugar-candy, and 
retired after giving the first embrace. 


After an exchange of dresses, ceremonies, 


and processions, the youth is at last intro- | 


duced into the Zenana :— 


“The ladies crowd into the centre hall to | 


witness, through the blinds of bamboo, the im- 
portant process of dressing the young bridegroom 
in his bride’s presents. The centre purdah is 
let down, in which are openings to admit the 
hands and feet; and close to this purdah a low 
stool is placed. When all these preliminary 


preparations are made, and the ladies securely | 


under cover, notice is sent to the male assembly 
that, ‘ Dullha is wanted ;’ and he then enters 
the zeenalinah court-yard, amidst the deafening 
sounds of trumpets and drums from without, 
and a serenade from the female singers within. 
He seats himself on the stool placed for him 
close to the purdah, and obeys the several com- 
mands he receives from the hidden females, 
with child-like docility. The moist mayndhie is 
then tied on with bandages by hands he cannot 
see, and, if time admits, one hour is requisite 
to fix the dye bright and permanent on the 
hands and feet. During this delay, the hour is 
passed in lively dialogues with the several pur- 


dahed dames, who have all the advantage of 


seeing, though themselves unseen; the singers 
occasionally lauding his praise in extempore 
strains, after describing the loveliness of his 
bride, (whom they know nothing about), and 
foretelling the happiness which awaits him in 
his marriage, but whtich, in the lottery, may 
perhaps prove a blank. The sugar-candy, bro- 
ken into small lumps, is presented by the ladies 
whilst his hands and feet are fast bound in the 
bandages of mayndhie ; but as he cannot help 
himself, and it is an omen of good to eat the 
bride’s sweets at this ceremony, they are sure 
he will try to catch the morsels which they pre- 
sent to his mouth and then draw back, teasing 
the youth with their banterings, until at last he 
may successfully snap at the candy, and seize 
the fingers also with the dainty, to the general 
amusement of the whole party and the youth's 
entire satisfaction.” 

When all this is over— 

“ The dinner is introduced at twelve, amongst 
the bridegroom’s guests, and the night passed 
in good-humoured conviviality, although the 
strongest beverage at the feast consists of sugar 
and water sherbet. The dancing-women’s per- 
formances, the display of fireworks, the dinner, 
pawn, and hooka, form the chief amusements of 
the night, and they break up only when the 
dawn of morning approaches.” i, 281-2. 

The procession to “ bring home the bride” 
is very magnificent ; but the marriage cere- 
mony, to which all this is only a prelude, 
is singularly simple. ‘The bride, it will be 
remarked, has never yet been seen by her 
wooer. 

After this weighty business is over, we 
turn for recreation to the amusements of the 
people. The children venture 
upon a game at marbles; but this is the most 
active of their sports. Instead of running 
and racing (like little Jack and ‘om in 
merry England), they prefer joining their 
fathers and grandfathers in flying kites upon 
the roofs of the houses. This is an amuse- 
ment not peculiar to any age in Hindostan, 
where, however, considerable ingenuity is 
exerted in the game,--it being a contest of 


sometimes 





kites, in which each party endeavours to cut 
his adversary’s string, and whirl him down 
from his “ pride of place’ :— 

“ Having provided themselves with lines, pre- 
viously rubbed with paste and covered with 
pounded glass, they raise their kites, which, 
when brought in contact with each other by a 
current of air, the topmost string cuts through 
the under one, when down falls the kite, to the 
evident amusement of the idlers in the streets 
or roadway, who with shouts and hurrahs seek 
to gain possession of the toy.’ ii. 14-15. 

Pigeon-fancying is another great amuse- 
ment; and to a people who never walk 
when they can possibly help it, cock-fight- 
ing, pigeon-shooting, the dumb-bells, wield- 
ing the sabre, and darting the lance, vie in 
attractions with a moderate ride on horse- 
back or on the elephant. The bow and arrow 
are also greatly in use; and the pellet-bow 
offers at once an amusement and a necessary 
occupation :— 

“'The pellet-bow is in daily use to frighten 
away the crows from the vicinity of man’s abode; 
the pellets are made of clay baked in the sun, 
and although they do not wound they bruise 
most desperately. Were it not for this means 
ofannoying these winged pests, they would prove 
a perfect nuisance to the inhabitants, particu- 
larly within the confines of a zeenalinah, where 
these impudent birds assemble at cooking-time, 
to the great annoyance of the cooks, watching 
their opportunity to pounce upon anything they 
incautiously leave uncovered. I have often seen 
women placed as watchers with the pellet-bow, 
to deter the marauders the whole time dinner 
was preparing in the kitchen. The front of these 
cooking-rooms are open to the zeenahnah court- 
yard, neither doors, windows, nor curtains being 
deemed necessary, where the smoke has no other 
vent than through the open front into the court- 
yard. 

“The crows are so daring that they will enter 
the yard, where any of the children may be 
taking their meals (which they often do in pre- 
ference to eating them under the confinement of 
the hall), and frequently seize the bread from 
the hands of the children, unless narrowly 
watched by the servants, or deterred by the 
pellet-bow. And at the season of building their 
nests, these birds will plunder from the habita- 
tions of man, whatever may be met with likely 
to make a soft lining for their nests; often, I 
am told, carrying off the skull-cap from the 
children’s heads, and the women’s pieces of 
calico or muslin from their laps when seated in 
the open air at work.” ii, 19—21. 

The Indian-Mohammedans take great 
pleasure in making elephants drunk, “ by 
certain drugs mixed up with the wax from 
the human ear,” and setting them to fight. 
‘Tigers and elephants also enter upon the 
arena in mortal combat, and tigers and buf- 
faloes, or aligators; or, in the absence of 
such lofty excitement, it is deemed an amus- 
ing pastime to throw in a tame antelope or 
stag, and see it torn to pieces by a leopard. 
Tigers and leopards are frequently tamed 
and brought into the room after breakfast, 
as an English gentleman would exhibit a 
favourite spaniel. 

As for the ladies, they play at dice, draughts, 
and ecards, or listen to stories like those of 
the Arabian Nights till they fall asleep :-— 

“Persons of rank are shampooed by their 
slaves during the hours of sleep, whether it be 
by day or by night; and if through any acci- 
dental circumstance the pressure is discontinued, 
even for a few seconds only, the sleep is imme- 
diately broken: such is the power of habit.” 

Domestic slavery is represented by Mrs. 
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Ali as being peculiarly mild among the Mus- 
sulmauns; and she tells the following cha- 
racteristic anecdote of a punishment inflicted 
upon a female slave :— 

“TI have heard of a very beautiful female 
slave who had been fostered by a native lady of 
high rank, from her infancy. In the course of 
time this female slave had arrived to the honour 
of being made the companion of her young 
master, still, however, by her Begum’s consent, 
residing with her lady, who was much attached 
to her. The freedom of intercourse, occasioned 
by the slave's exaltation, had the effect of lessen- 
ing the young creature’s former respect for her 
still kind mistress, to whom she evinced some 
ungrateful returns for the many indulgences she 
had through life received at her hands. * * * 
A stout silver chain was therefore made, by the 
Begum’s orders, and with this the slave was 
linked to her bedstead a certain number of 
hours every day, in the view of the whole con- 
gregated family of slaves.” ii. 88-9. 

Among the medical recipes mentioned by 
Mrs. Ali, we select two for the benefit of the 
faculty. ‘The first is, “ Drinking the moon” : 

“A silver basin being filled with water, is 
held in such a situation, that the full moon may 
be reflected in it: the person to be benefited 
by this draught is required to look steadfastly 
at the moon in the basin, then shut his eyes 
and quaff the liquid at one draught. This re- 
medy is advised by medical professors in nervous 
cases, and also for palpitations of the heart.” 

“T have seen this practised,” adds our 
author; “but I am not aware of any real 
benefit derived by the patient from the pre- 
scription.” 

The next is somewhat more practical as 
well as practicable :— 

“The usual application in India to a fresh 
wound, is that of slacked lime. A man in our 
employ was breaking wood, the head of the 
hatchet came off, and the sharp edge fell with 
considerable force on the poor creature’s foot; 
he bled profusely and fainted, lime was unspar- 
ingly applied to the wound, the foot carefully 
wrapped up, and the man conveyed to his hut 
on a charpoy (bedstead), where he was kept 
quiet without disturbing the wound ; at the end 
of a fortnight he walked about, and in another 
week returned to his labour.’’ i. 299. 

There is an exceedingly curious and inter- 
esting notice of the first fast of children, who 
are sometimes permitted, for a day or two 
during the month of Rumzaun, to test their 
powers: the trial is said to be very distress- 
ing, particularly in the hot season; and one 
melancholy proof is here given :— 

“The children bore the trial well throughout 
the morning, and even until the third watch of 
the day had passed, their firmness would have 
reflected credit on people twice their age, mak- 
ing their first fast. After the third watch, the 
day was oppressively hot, and the children 
evinced symptoms of weariness and fatigue ; 
they were advised to try and compose themselves 
to sleep ; this lulied them for a short time, but 
their thirst was more acute when they awoke 
than before. The mother and her friends en- 
deavoured to divert their attention by amusing 
stories, praising their perseverance, &c, The 
poor weak lady was anxious that they should 
persevere; as the day was now so far gone, she 
did not like her children to lose the benefit of 
their fast, nor the credit due to them for their 
forbearance. The children endeavoured to 
support with patience the agony that bowed 
them down—they fainted, and then the mother 
was almost frantic, blaming herself for having 
encouraged them to prolong their fast against 
their strength. Cold water was thrown over 
them; attempts were made to force water into 











their mouths; but, alas! their tender throats 
were so swollen, that not a drop passed beyond 
their mouth. They died within a few minutes 
of each other.” i. 188-9, 

We think that young monkeys have the 
advantage according to the following report : 

* The female monkey is remarkable for her 
attachment to her progeny, which she suckles 
until it is able to procure food for its own sus- 
tenance. When one of her young dies, the 
mother is observed to keep it closely encircled in 
her arms, moaning piteously with true maternal 
feelings of regret, and never parting with it from 
her embrace until the dead body becomes an 
offensive mass: and when at last she quits her 
hold, she lays it on the ground before her, at no 
great distance, watching with intense anxiety 
the dead body before her, which she can no 
longer fold in her embrace, until the work of 
decomposing has altered the form of the creature 
that claimed her tender attachment.” ii. 225. 

We close these volumes in the belief that 
no description of the manners of India can 
be made complete without their perusal. 


Sir Ralph Esher ; or, Memoirs of a Gentle- 
man of the Court of Charles I, By Leigh 
Hunt. 3 vols. 

[Second Notice.] 

A few words by Mr. Hunt, in explanation of 
his views in writing this work, ought cer- 
tainly to be read before the work itself, and as 
we presume our country friends are just now 
about to cut the leaves of his pleasant vo- 
lumes, we think it well to give to his expla- 
nation the currency of our pages. 

“The work is a novel, and was intended to 
be one; but a novel of a particular sort. ‘The 
author despaired of equalling the interest ex- 
cited by the admirable productions of the writer 
with whose name all the world is familiar ; but 
as that interest had created a demand for as 
much as other writers could supply, he cast in 
his mind how he should render his novel as new 
as possible, upon some other grounds compatible 
with probability; and as he happens to be one 
of those whose studies give them a sort of passion 
for truth, and by consequence for verisimilitude, 
he determined, first, to make his work as close 
a resemblance of an autobiography as was com- 
patible with a novel; and, secondly, to depart 
in no one instance, however small, from histo- 
rical fact. He did his best to do both; and it 
was consequently his wish that the work, while 
avowedly fictitious, should bear on its face all 
the helps that could be given it to complete the 
look of a real memoir. His name was not to 
appear in public; and he recommended the 
bookseller to put nothing in the title-page that 
should interfere with the novelty intended. The 
title, if he could have had it to stand as he 
wished, would have been ‘ Memoirs of Sir Ralph 
Esher, a Gentleman of the Court of Charles the 
Second, written by himself, and including those 
of his friend Sir Philip Herne.’ There was 
always a difference of opinion between the au- 
thor and the bookseller on this point; the title is 
now given to the public in the ordinary novel 
shape, and it has been thought proper by the 
bookseller to publish the author’s name. ‘The 
consequence is, that the reader is apt to look 
for more of the novel, and less of the auto- 
biography, than the writer intended; and there 
is a gratuitous air of inconsistency pervading 
the whole work, arising from the appearance of 
notes with the signature of ‘ Editor,’ from which 
the announcement of the author’s name has 
taken the least show of mystery. 

“ The author does not mean to be querulous 
on these points with his publishers, with whom 
he is on good terms; but simply to do himself 
and the book what service he can, after his own 








way of thinking. Perhaps they know best what 
the public like, and what the reader is prepared 
to make allowances for; but as the author has 
taken pains to put forth a work upon a peculiar 
model, he is naturally anxious to have his design 
understood. He was so scrupulous in the matter 
of verisimilitude, that he invented an occasion 
for supposing the MS. to have been written in 
French, in order that the English, in which jt 
is given to the world, should in no respect ap- 
pear inconsistent with the times in which it js 
supposed to originate.” 


Having reverted to these volumes for the 
purpose of giving this explanation, we shall 
avail ourselves of the opportunity to extract 
one of those touching stories referred to in 
our former review, and, as best suiting our 
limits, shall give that of the Young Citizen 
who recovered from the plague by the care 
and generous devotion of the lady whom he 
loved. 

* A young merchant in the city was seized 
with the symptoms of the disorder, just as the 
day had been fixed which was to unite him with 
his mistress. Some difficulties had been thrown 
in the way of the union by a crabbed guardian; 
and many hours had not elapsed from their re- 
moval, and every thing been settled (which the 
lover hastened to see done with the greatest 
impatience), when the terrible spots appeared 
that were to cut him off from communion with 
the uninfected. It is supposed, that the ob- 
stacles in the first instance, and the hurry after- 
wards, threw his blood into a ferment, which 
exasperated the attack. He wished to make 
light of the matter, and to go about his ordi- 
nary concerns; but the strangeness of his sen- 
sations, and the thought of the peril that he 
might bring to his mistress, soon made him 
give up this pretension. He said, that his 
horror at first inclined him to cry aloud, to tear 
his hair, and dash himself against the wall of 
the room; but the thoughts of her again con- 
trolled him, and he resolved to go through 
everything as patiently as might be, lest he 
should add to his chances of losing her. He 
sent her a message to that effect, bidding her 
be of good heart, and then in a passion of 
tears, which he resolved should be his last, but 
which, he said, seemed to give him a wonderful 
kind of humble support, betook himself to his 
prayers, and so to his bed. He was soon left 
alone with none but an old nurse to attend him; 
but as he did not sleep, and the good woman, 
observing him tranquil, slept a great deal, he 
thought next day he might as well rise and go 
into the garden for a little air. The garden, 
though in the city, was a very pretty one, and 
as it abutted on some grounds, belonging on one 
side to a church, and on the other to a field 
where they shot at butts, was removed both from 
sight and noise, and might be called even soli- 
tary. He found himself alarmingly weak; and 
the air, instead of relieving, seemed to bring 
the weight of an oven with it; but there was 
grass and roses; and he thought it would add 
to the grace of his memory with her he loved, 
if he died in so sweet a spot, rather than in the 
house. Besides, he could not bear to think of 
dying in what, he hoped, would have been his 
bridal bed. ‘These reflections made him again 
shed tears in spite of himself, and he lay down 
on a bench under a tree, wishing he could melt 
away in that tender despair. The young gentle- 
man guessed that he had lain in this way a good 
hour, during which he had a sleep that a little 
refreshed him, when he heard himself called by 
his name. He thought it was the nurse, and 
looked towards the house, but saw nobody. The 
name was repeated twice, the last time with the 
addition of an epithet of tenderness, which he 
knew could come from no such person. His 
heart began to beat; and his ear guiding him 
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truly to the voice, which he now recognised, 
he saw on the top of the wall, nearly opposite 
him, and under a tree which overhung it from 
the outside, his beloved mistress, holding with 
one hand on a bough, and with the other sup- 
porting herself in the posture of one who in- 
tended to come down. ‘ Oh, Richard!’ said she, 
‘what a blessing to find you here, and nobody 
to hinder me! 1 have cheated them, and slunk 
away—my love! my life!’ Our lover said, these 
last little words had a wonderful effect on him. 
With all her tenderness, his betrothed bride had 
never yet indulged it so far as to utter such 
‘ conjugal’ words (that was his phrase). He 
said, they seemed to give her a right to join 
him; and they filled him with such love and 
gratitude, that the very languor of his illness 
became confounded with a bewitching pleasure. 
He confessed, that the dread of her being in- 
fected, though it still recurred to him, was much 
fainter than before. However, he the more 
thought it was his duty to urge it, and did so. 
But the lady had no such dread. She had come 
on purpose to brave it. In vain he spoke as 
loudly as he could, and rose up and began to 
drag his steps towards her; in vain he made 
signs to her not to descend. ‘ Dearest Richard,’ 
said she, ‘if you cannot help me down, it is but 
an easy jump, and do you think anything will 
induce me to go back? I am come to nurse 
you, and make you happy.’ * You will die,’ said 
the lover, in a faint voice, now arrived within 
hearing, and still making signs of refusal. ‘Oh 
no: Heaven will bless us,’ cried she: ‘ I will 
not go back, mark me; I will not indeed; I 
cannot, much less now I have seen you, and in 
that sick gown. But [ see you cannot help me 
down. You are unable. ‘Therefore I come. 
With these words she made the jump, and the 
next minute was supporting him in her arms. 
She put her arms round him, and took his re- 
pelling hand into hers, and raising herself, 
kissed him on the mouth, saying, ‘ Now I belong 
toyou. Let me seat you on the bench, and get 
you some drink. 1 am your wife now, and your 
dear servant, and your nurse.’ Their eyes were 
filled with tears, and the lover could only lift 
his head towards heaven, as much as to say, 
that ‘they should at all events live there.’ Not 
being able to reach the bench, he sat down in a 
thicket of roses. The young lady went to get 
him some drink, and returned with the news 
that she had waked the astonished nurse, and 
sent her to tell her guardian where she was. 
Nobody expected him to venture to come and 
fetch her, and he did not. He told the gentle- 
man who had these particulars from him, that 
this behaviour of his betrothed bride, put him in 
a state so new and transporting, that he con- 
ceived an alteration of his blood must have 
taken place very speedily after her return from 
the house; for though he could hardly bear his 
delight, he began manifestly to get better within 
an hour afterwards. The lady never received 
the infection. ‘Their friends said she would, 
and that two would die instead of one. The 
plysician prophesied otherwise. Neither the 
lover nor his mistress, however, would quit their 
retreat, till all doubt of the possibility of infecting 
others was more than done away. In the course 
of six weeks they were man and wife; and my 
acquaintance told me, not as many days ago, 
that they were still living, and a pattern of love 
and esteem.” 
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Livre des Cent-el-Uu, 
1832. Ladvocat. 


Paris, 


Tne interest of this delightful work increases 
with every succeeding volume. The third, 
received last week, is full of clever papers, 
and, as the work advances, the genius of the 
several contributors seems to develope itself, 
In the present voluine, besides Chateau- 





briand, who contributed to the first, and 
Janin and Bazin, who have furnished articles 
to the three volumes in succession, we have 
the names of Victor Ducange—a distin- 
guished novel-write:, and the most distin- 
guished of the French writers of melo-dramas, 
the literary veteran Bouilly, Desnoyers, An- 
drieus, Briffault, Bodin, Bousquet, Casimir 
Bonjour, De Villemarest, Valmore, Paulmier 
(the celebrated instructor of the deaf and 
dumb), Moutigny, Mennechet,and Lamartine, 

We shall, on this occasion, confine our 
extracts to a humorous paper by Desnoyers, 
which is of universal truth, and will equally 
apply to every capital in Europe, only chang- 
ing the names of places. 

The Beotians of Paris. 

“ On the idle part of our Boulevards, in the 
beautiful walk of the Tuileries gardens, upon 
the pavement of the Champs Elysées, in the 





dust of the Bois de Boulogne, in the dress circle | 


at the theatres, in every place, in fine, where 
there is time to show oneself, you must have re- 
marked a host of spruce, elegant, and perfumed 
coxcombs, as extraordinary in their manners as 
in their dress—whose fashions are not of to-day, 
still less of yesterday, but of to-morrow! These 
individuals may be compared to the beautiful 
purses in shop windows—utterly empty—not an 
idea, not an intellectual farthing to be found. 

* But before I go farther, let me define what 
I mean by idea, and consequently by a thinker 
and a non-thinker. 

“ IT do not call ideas those ready-made con- 
versations, that talking matter, which the first 
comer may make his own, and which is a spe- 
cies of stucco, serving only as a covering for 
folly, or to fill up the cracks of idleness. By 
idea, I mean a perception of the mind, not weak, 
fluctuating, mutilated, or fugitive—but clear, 
brilliant, entire, and lasting ; copious enough to 
keep the brain in a state of turgescence, and 
prevent it from collapsing like an empty bladder; 
strong and large enough for meditation to re- 
pose upon—not a glimmering, a mere twilight, 
but a broad and beautiful day—a parent thought 
engendering a thousand others—a pivot, around 


which a world of secondary imaginings logically | 


gravitate—the centre or sun of an entire intel- 
lectual universe. 

* Now, how many of such suns shine under 
the pomatumed pates of the coxcombs you have 
observed? Notone. If there were only one, 
their glassy eyes, so like those of stuffed animals, 
would beam at least with a little light; their 
faces would have less the appearance of wax, 
their gait be less indolent, their words less in- 
sipid, and their cravats more twisted. Ata ball, 
perhaps, or a play, or a concert, they would feel 
the same emotions as others do; and you would 
no longer see them in a stage-box wiping their 
eye-glasses or biting their walking sticks, when 
the pit is convulsed with laughter; nor drawing 
on their gloves or adjusting their whiskers, when 
the rest of the audience are affected to tears: 
no longer would they be cold, insensible, and 
unchangeable, amid the electrical effects of 
highly-wrought passion or true comic humour, 
as if their stupidity were a tripod, upou which 
they stood elevated above ail sympathy with the 
inillion, * * 





* We have next the great family of plagiarists, 
a race of dolts, who do not even think with their 
own faculties, but with those of others—who 
borrow your brains as they would borrow your 
hat. 

“The first species among them is the man- 
monkey, who speaks when you speak, holds his 
tongue when you are silent, and would, I ima- 
gine, cut his throat if he saw you commit so 
rash an act. He isa mere echo. If you say, 
‘ Peace is an excellent thing, when it does not 


cost more than war,’ he answers, ‘cost more 
than war.’ 

“ Second species—the man-parrot, who every 
morning collects here and there, or from the 
mouth of some clever man, a series of thoughts, 
which he retails, as long as the day lasts, in 
every house he enters. He is like the organ 
which, at the corner of every street, repeats 
Auber’s melodies, 

“ Third species—the man-vulture, who fattens 
upon you. It matters not with him whether 
you be ayoung author, or the possessor of a cele- 
brated name ; if in his presence you utter any- 
thing good, it is like taking out your watch 
before a pick-pocket. You are robbed of your 
idea, and you may be sure that, before the mor- 
row, all Paris will know it by heart. If you 
should afterwards repeat it, you are heard with 
asmile and considered as the plagiarist. This is 
pleasant! * * But he will rob you before your 
face, and you shall not have a word to say. 
Fancy yourself in a numerous assembly, seated 
near him. The conversation runs upon opera- 
dancing. Each gives his opinion, and you give 
yours, and say without the least pretension,‘With 
Taylioni’s legs and Noblet’s arms an accom- 
plished dancer might be made.’ Unfortunately 
you are hoarse and your words are not heard ; 
but they are not lost to him, for with a yoice 
which drowns every other, he lustily exclaims, 
* An accomplished dancer might be made with 
Taglioni’s legs and Noblet’s arms.’ A murmur 
of applause follows these words; and you, who 
alone do not applaud, are set down as a stupid 
fellow incapable of comprehending the point of 
what has been uttered. And who knows ?—he 
may even be so obliging as to repeat to you your 
own idea, in order that you may be better able 
to understand it. * * * 

“We now come to the facetious man; the 
Voltaire of milliners. We shall call him the 
man-porcupine—an animal so covered with 
points that no one can touch him without being 
pricked. His stupid witticisms are borrowed 
trom the Anas of the day, or collected at the 
pits of the minor theatres. * * 

“ The droll-fellow is a variety of this species, 
The only difference is in the manner of action. 
The droll-fellow has many of the minor accom- 
plishments ; he knows Mayeux by heart—can 
carry achair with his teeth—hold a heavy weight 
at arm's length—and walk upon his hands with 
his feet in the air. He is likewise a virtuose in 
face-making, and can take off admirably My 
Lord Pouf, whom the company never saw. He 
can use twelve different accents—can bark, 
mew, and imitate a saw. He is acquainted with 
the best traditions of La Bourbonnaisse, can re- 
cite the part of Orosman, sing Le point du jour, 
swallow cigar smoke, and play the flagolet with 
his nostrils. 

“All that I have detailed, constitutes the 
least of his merits. You know that the whale, 
the crocodile, every animal in short, has a natural 
enemy in some other animal, which by instinct 
follows, pursues, attacks, and kills it. Now, to 
a peaceable man the persecuting animal is the 
droll-fellow. His whole life is spent in embit- 
tering yours. He crushes your fingers when he 
shakes hands with you—trips you up as you 
pass—conceals the object you are looki ng for— 
draws away the chair upon which you are going 
to sit—strews chopped horse-hair between your 
sheets, and locks you in when you are in a hurry 
to go out, Sometimes he sketches your coun- 
tenance, to which he adds ass’s ears, an cle- 
phant’s trunk, and stag’s antlers, and then writes 
your name under it. He has also a trick 
of lining the glasses of your spectacles with 
paper, putting poudron into your snuff, deco- 
rating your back with a paper tail, and sticking 
a pin upright in the seat you commonly use, 
At the play he blows his nose during the most 
pathetic scene. In a crowd he pushes you, then 
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says in an angry tone, ‘ Pray, Sir, don’ vanes so.” 
He takes your arm in the street, induces you to 





look up, and then leads you against a heap of | 


stones, places you under a rain-spout, or makes 
you walk in the kennel.” 





Quintus Servinton; a Tale, founded upon Inci- 
dents of Real Occurrence. 3 vols. 1832. Ho- 
bart Town, Melville; London, Smith, Elder 


& Co. 

The Opera. By the Author of ‘Mothers and 
Daughters.’ 3 vols. London, 1832. Colburn 
& Bentley. 

The Algerines ; or, the Twins of Naples. By W. 


Child Green, Author of ‘ Alibeg the Tempter,’ 
Xe. 3 vols. London, 1832. Newman & Co. 
Tne first of these works is “entrusted with 
some degree of confidence, to the countenance 
and support of the English nation ;”’ so we learn 
from a preface dated Van Diemen’s Land—and 
it certainly ought to be received with kindness 
and courtesy, as the first fruits of imaginative 

literature from the press of that colony. 

A tale, “ founded upon incidents of real oc- 
currence,” from Van Diemen’s Land, brought 
to our recollection the convict histories of Bar- 
rington, and the autobiography of Hardy 
Vaux. Quintus Servinton, however, at least 
the two first volumes, might have been written 
here or anywhere—it is compounded after the 
old receipt, and is very like a hundred other 
novels, which it has been our misfortune to 
read, and good fortune to have forgotten. But, 
towards the close of the second volume, the 
brewage has a smack of the “ particular’ —a 
sprinkling of Old Bailey. The story, by names 
and circumstances, recalls the fate of a Bristol 
merchant, whose case, at the time, excited con- 
siderable interest; and, in the third volume, the 
scene changes from Newgate to the Hulks, and 
in due process of time and law, to New South 
Wales. This third volume is the only one 
worth reading, and might have been infinitely 
better, had there been a spice more of human 
infirmity, either in Newgate, the Hulks, the 
Transport, or in the Colony : but really we, who 
have not had the advantages of such society, 
nauseate a little at so much unadulterate virtue 
— it wants the seasoning of vice and error. We 
shall extract a short scene from on board the 

lulks :— 

“He descended the steps leading to his 
quarters, with tolerable cheerfulness: and was 
speedily introduced to the unfortunate soldier 
otlicer—as he had been called, and who was now 
to be his companion. It was certainly a relief 
to him to find upon entering the apartment, 
which was one of several, formed by divisions 
of the lower decks of an old seventy-four, that 
by the style of its principal inmates, manner 
and address, he was a gentleman; and Quintus, 
adapting himself to his circumstances with the 
best grace he could assume, they were soon en- 
gaged in general conversation, with as much 
life and energy, particularly on the part of the 
ci-devant officer, as if they had known one an- 
other tor years, and had now re-met in a state 
of mutual prosperity. * * 

“It was not long until Quintus discovered 
that, strict as were the rules and regulations of 
this den of misery, they were capable of being 
evaded ; and that, notwithstanding the restraints 
that were impose 2d with the view of making it 
really a place of punishment, such of its expe- 
rienced inmates as had the command of money, 
and who chose to pay the price at which conni- 
vance might be purchased, were enabled to in- 
troduce various luxuries that were positively 
forbidden by the authorities. Mr. Spendall 
presently alluded to the subject, by feeling his 
companion’ s pulse, as to his inclination tor a 
bottle of wine ; to which Quintus replied, ‘ I like 
it well enough at proper times and seasons, but 


' ing, and, 
| of the guards entered; 


| 
| egress, 


| sort of half bow, and said 


I don’t at all mind going without it. I sills. 
stand nothing of the sort is allowed here.’ 

“Pooh! pooh! nonsense! do the rascals 
think a gentleman is to go without his wine 
because he happens to be in quod?—no, no, a 
d n to the whole set of them—they fancy we 
are to live on bourgu, black broth, psalm sing- 
ing, and a bit of carrion now and then; but I 
haven't served three campaigns in North Ame- 
rica for nothing—every dog has his price, and 
I'll soon show you how I manage things.’ 

“With this he gave three raps upon the 
wooden partition, that divided the apartment 
where they were sitting from the one adjoin- 
in the course of a few minutes, one 
a man whose duty it 
was to search all persons at their ingress and 
to and from the hulk, and generally to 
watch the prisoners. Shutting the door with 
caution, and looking around him, he made a 
* Well, my noble cap- 
tain, what's your pleasure Y 

“*Why, you imp of the Devil you, don’t 





| you know we have a new chum, a gentleman, a 


we must report that the ‘ Algerines’ 


man of birth and education, eh, you rascal! and 
can you ask what my pleasure is? Presto, hie, 
begone! and let’s have something fit to put 
before a gentleman.’ 

“ The guard looked significantly, and answer- 
ed, ‘ But | say, captain, is he real thorough- 
bred? Does he know how to treat gentlemen 
when they run risks for each other? Waur 
hawks among partridges! I know you, captain, 
but | don’t know him.’ 

“* Get thee gone, thou prate-a-pace, and do 
as thou art bid. Have I lived so long, ate with 
gentlemen, drank with gentlemen, fought with 
gentlemen, cursed, swore, and gamed with gen- 
tlemen, and do I not know a gentleman by in- 
stinct? Begone, and take me for thy surety that 
tis all as it should be.’ 

“ The man retired with a grin upon his coun- 
tenance, and saying in an under tone, but which 
did not altogether escape Quintus, ‘Aye, and 
haven’t you cheated gentlemen—and will you 
not pluck this pigeon too, if you are able?’ And, 
in about a quarter of an hour returned, bearing 
a small basket, from which he took a cold fowl, 
bread, butter, various et ceteras, and two bottles 
of wine, for which he was paid by Mr. Spendall 
one guinea and a half. 

“Tf you want a drop of something comfort- 
able by and by, for a night-cap,’ the fellow 
said, as he pocketed the money, ‘ I can serve 
you—but I say, my new friend,’ addressing 
Quintus, ‘ mum’s the word, or else look out for 
squalls.’ ” iii. 6O—66. 

Of‘ The Opera,’ still less need be said. There 
is throughout evidence of the skill of a practised 
writer, with a sprinkling of what is called 
satire, and an abundant display of that pretence 
and assumption, which is so characteristic of 
the fashionable novels. The story is a gloomy 
extravagance. 

Mr. William Child Green, however, is a man 
to be pitied. Had he been one of the “ book- 
binders or porters of our establishment,” his 
name would have been echoed and re-echoed, 
“as if a double hunt were heard at once,” till 
the critics must have noticed him; and the wit, 
brilliancy, satire, and interest of the ‘ Algerines’ 
would have been so blazoned and placarded, 
that the said critics must have treated him with 
respect and deference, lest they should seem to 
contradict the universal judgment. As it is, 
s a novel 
of the old school, with Turks and Italians, 
priests and bandits, sonorous names and melo- 
dramatic scoundrels; but as an old actor is 
often welcome, out of respect to age and our 
early recollections, so had we rather read another 
such novel than another Opera. 








Waverey Novets.—Vot. XXXII. 
St. Ronan’s Well, 1832. Edinburgh, Cadell; 

London, Whittaker. 

THis new volume has prefixed to it, Mr. Wat- 
son Gordon’s admirable portrait of Sir Walter 
—a treasure in itself, and worth more than the 
cost of the work. The Vignette also, by Leslie, 
deserves a good word, as full of character. The 
introductory chapter, though pleasant, as all 
writings must be, which develope the mind and 
feeling of such a man as Scott, hardly admits of 
extract, and there are but few notes—one, how- 
ever, on the Building-feus in Scotland, is illus- 
trative of Scotch laws and customs, and worth 
transferring here :— 

“In Scotland a village is erected upon a 
species of landright, very different from the 
copyhold so frequent in England. Every alien. 
ation or sale of landed property must be made 
in the shape of a feudal conveyance, and the 
party who acquires it holds thereby an abso- 
lute and perfect right of property in the fief, 
while he discharges the stipulations of the 

vassal, and, above all, pays the feu-duties. The 
vassal or tenant of the site of the smallest cot- 
tage holds his possession as absolutely as the 
proprietor, of whose large estate it is “perhaps 
scarce a perceptible portion. By dint of excel- 
lent laws, the sasines, or deeds of delivery of 
such fiefs, are placed on record in such order, 
that every burden atiecting the property can be 
seen for payment of a very moderate fee ; so that 
a person proposing to lend money upon it, knows 
exactly the nature and extent of his security. 

“ From the nature of these landrights being 
so explicit and secure, the Scottish people have 
been led to entertain a jealousy of building- 
leases, of however long duration. Not long ago, 
a great landed proprietor took the latter mode 
of disposing of some ground near a thriving 
town in the west couutry. ‘The number of years 
in the lease was settled at nine hundred and 
ninety-nine. All was agreed to, and the deeds 
were ordered to be drawn. But the tenant, as 
he walked down the avenue, began to reflect 
that the lease, though so very long as to be 
almost perpetual, nevertheless had a termination; 
and that after the lapse of a thousand years, 
lacking one, the connexion of his family and re- 
presentatives with the estate would cease. He 
took a qualm at the thought of the loss to be 
sustained by his posterity a thousand years 
hence ; and going back to the house of the gen- 
tleman who feued the ground, he demanded, 
and readily obtained, the additional term of 
fifty years to be added to the lease.” p, 24. 

Ee 
Mepicat Works. 
The Cyclopedia of Practical Medicine. 

Edited by John Forbes, M.D., 


Part I. 
Alexander 


Tweedie, M.D., and John Connolly, M.D. 
London, 1831. Sherwood & Co. 
A work like this has been long wanting. The 


‘Le Dictionnaire des Sciences 
Médicales,’ in sixty volumes, have a compen- 
dium of it in fifteen, another dictionary in 
twenty-one, and they are now publishing one 
of Practical Medicine. It was certainly time 
that something should be done in this way in 
England, and this first Part does honour to the 
profession; it conteins articles, among 
others we would instance the first, which could 
hardly be improved. As the Introduction is not 
published, we know nothing of the plan which 
the editors intend to follow; and must therefore 
remark, considering this first Part as a speci- 
men, that if in the French dictionaries there are 
some superfluous articles, there will be, we fear, 
in the English some wanting, and that the length 
appears to have no relation to the comparative 
importance of the subjects, particularly in the 
Materia Medica, the few articles on which are 
much inferior to the rest. If we are correct, 


French, besides 
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this error should be guarded against immediately. 
The work however was so much wanted, that, 
instead of urging our objections further, we shall 
recommend it as deserving extensive patronage. 


The Principles and Practice of Obstetric Medicine. 
By David D. Davis, M.D., Professor of Mid- 
wifery in the University of London. Parts 
I. & II. London, 1832. ‘Taylor. 

Frew were so competent as Dr. Davis to under- 
take a work of this nature; he has been long 
known as an excellent teacher in extensive prac- 
tice, and his experience cannot fail to add much 
to our knowledge of this branch of medical 
science, ‘These first parts are necessarily occu- 
pied by anatomical descriptions, which are clear, 
concise, and accurate, and the accompanying 
lithographic plates are very excellent. 


A Series of Experiments performed for the Purpose 
of showing that darteries may be obliterated 
without Ligature, Compression, or the Knife. By 
Benjamin Phillips. London, 1832. Longman 
& Co. 

Tus pamphlet contains a series of experiments 
to prove that aneurisms can be cured without 
the use of the knife. When we consider the dan- 
gerous nature of the disease, and how painful 
and uncertain is the operation necessary for its 
removal, we cannot but recommend Mr. Phil- 
lips’s pamphlet to the attentive consideration 
of our eminent surgeons, and express an anxious 
hope that the author will repeat his experiments, 
and by confirming his opinions justify a claim to 
the high honour of so important a discovery. 


’ 
An Inquiry into the Medical Properties of Iodine 
partly translated from the Latin of Schroeder 


Van Der Kolk. By C.J. B. Aldis. London, 
1832. Published by the Author. 
An improved translation of a very excellent 


treatise upon the medical properties of one of 
the most valuable remedies lately introduced in 
medicine. 


Popular Lectures on the Vertebrated Animals of 
the British Islands. Birmingham, 1831. 
Wrightson. 

Tus is the first of a series of lectures delivered 

at Birmingham: it comprises the British mam- 

mifera, according to Blumenbach’s arrangement, 
and is written in a clear, concise, and satisfac- 
tory manner. 

ee 

Punch and Judy. Mlustrated by George Cruik- 
shank. 3rd edition. London, 1832. Reid. 

A third edition of this popular exhibition re- 

quires no comment on the part of the critic: his 

lucubrations are rendered yet more unnecessary, 
by the lore mustered in the preface, by the 
author of the ‘Decameron.’ ‘The sketches, by 

Cruikshank, are as amusing and life-like as 

possible—and, with the dialogue, make this Don 

Juan in wood, this puppet Falstaff, Mr. Punch, 

very laughable, if not very edifying. 





The Etymological Spelling-book and Expositor. 
By Henry Butler, Author of ‘ Gradations in 
Reading and Spelling,” &c. 4th Edition. 
London, Simpkin & Marshall. 

Gradations in Reading and Spelling. 
Butler. 4th Edition, 
Treacher & Co. 

THE acquisition of any language is much fa- 

cilitated by a knowledge of the etymon of its 

words; but whether this facility can be taught 
achild, having a very imperfect knowledge of 
its mother tongue; and whether Mr. Butler 
pursues the most eligible plan, we think very 
questionable. The first two parts of the Spell- 
iig-book are, no doubt, improvements upon 
many of the old primers; but of the third, the 

Etymological part, we are much mistaken if it 

be not entirely out of place. Should it be 


By Hf. 
London, Whittaker, 





learned, an air of pedantry, an unmeaning show 
of scholarship, will be imparted to the child, by 
constant reference to a language, with the very 
characters of which he is unacquainted. Let 
grammar in all its branches be pursued; but 
let our elementary schools be preserved from 
etymological pretence.—'l'o Mr. Butler’s ‘Gra- 
dations’ we can give, and are happy in doing so, 
our unqualified approbation. 





CRIGINAL PAPERS 


DIRGE FOR A DEAD PAINTER. 
A Tribute to the Memory of the late Henry 
Liverseege. 
BY MISS JEWSBURY. 
Deatu, grim death, when shall we see 
This broad earth no more thy city? 
Grave, deep grave, when shall it be 
Thou wilt close thy lips in pity ? 
When shall love’s subduing prayer, 
When shall genius, yet more rare, 
Mind and worth in blended beauty, 
Woo ye from your cold stern duty ? 
When shall sweetness win bacl: one? 
Never, never—he is gone ! 


Yet, swift hunter, couldst not give 
Summons ere the hart was stricken? 
Grave, that on death’s prey dost live, 
Could thy hungry silence quicken 
Into no foreboding knell 
Ere the unconscious victim fell ? 
Could ye not give leave to plight 
Farewell, ere his day grew night? 
Micht not sorrow’s need have one ? 
Ye were ruthless! He is gone! 


Yesterday, scarce yesterday, 
Bright dreams through his brain were flowing, 
And his hand with cunning play 
To the world those dreams was showing. 
Yesterday—and in his eye 
Fame had writ her prophecy ; 
Sealed it on his flexile lips, 
Now in dark and mute eclipse ; 
Could not genius save her son ? 
Wherefore question? He is gone! 


Speak not of his fragile form, 
And his often painful pillow— 
What may longer bide the storm 
Than the delicate drooping willow ? 
He was loved, and love can do 
Feats physicians never knew, 
With its boundlessness of care, 
Mighty hope, and fervent prayer : 
Hush, O hush—love’s power is none— 
It is weeping! He is gone! 
Dust to dust; now, dust to dust, 
And we leave his dwelling lowly; 
Not another sigh we must, 
If it be not meek and holy ; 
Whose the arm that smote him down ? 
Whose the hand took off his crown ?— 
God, alone omnipotent, 
Calling back what he had Jent— 
Come then, friends, and be each one, 
Better christians now he’s gone! 





A BRIEF HISTORICAL NOTICE OF TIE PO- 
SITLION OF WOMEN IN SOCIETY, 
INTRODUCTORY TO A PAPER 
*ON MODERN FEMALE CULTIVATION,’ 

Tue various modes in which women have 


been treated, from the days of the Patriarchs 


to those of the Paladins, and from the days of 


the Paladins to these of the critics, is a subject 
of research at once curious, mournful, and 
amusing. Memorials of distinguished indi- 
viduals afford but a fragmentary basis for 
speculation ; but the history of the sex is the 
history of civilization, Lunar influences are 











not more immediately connected with the 
ebb and flow of the tide, than the rational 
estimate and education of women marks na- 
tional progress or deterioration ; not in the 
arts, nor yet in manners,—but in the emanci- 
pation of the understanding from prejudice, 
in the recognition of principles, and in the 
desire to ameliorate the human condition. 

Hitherto, civilization has been estimated 
rather by the diffusion of luxury, than by the 
progress of truth ;—by those works of imagi- 
nation, which gild history with brilliant 
names, Which embellish galleries with pictures 
and statues, and delight the fancy with gay 
and gorgeous visions, rather than by those 
sober triumphs of reason and right feeling, 
which increase the comforts of many, if their 
trophies render few immortal. For this rea- 
son, almost all history is a work of imagina- 
tion: the events dispose themselves into 
striking pictures, the leading characters fill 
the foreground ; the painter becomes a parti- 
san, so does the spectator; our sympathies 
are riveted on the few; the background is 
in shadow, and that shadow covers the mul- 
titude. 

If the quantity of national comfort were 
made the simple test of civilization, and 
not the splendour of a court or the perfection 
of the arts, nearly all the history we have 
must be taken to pieces; Greece with her 
literary glories, Rome with her conquests 
from the rising tothe setting sun, even Egypt 
with her temples, like the dreams of Titans, 
must resign a large proportion of their fame. 
But if the treatment of women, another and 
yet closely-connected test, were instituted, 
Egypt would have to resign less than any 
; as, with every 
drawback, England would have to resign less 
now. 

The Spartan women were brutalized by 
the very laws; and if this be attributed to 
the savage state of the men, Athens, in her 
palmiest state of literature and the arts, con- 
demned the female citizens to ignorance, 
confinement and obscurity. Cultivation was 
a luxury only to be obtained by the loss of 
character: a courtesan might be buried 
amongst heroes, and have her statue placed 
beside those of the gods; but the virtuous 
wives and mothers of those heroes were kept 
to the distatl’ and the spindle. ‘The Romans, 
though abundantly austere, treated women 
better than the more imaginative Greeks: if 
a less refined, they were a more rational . 
people; they had a higher notion of female 
worth, had less petty jealousy, and nobly re- 
cognized the services of their matrons when- 
ever rendered. Inthe East, however, where 
now women are most degraded, they were 
formerly treated with the most consideration. 
The Hebrews, as a people, were coarse and 
ignorant, what Moses emphatically called 
thein, “rebellious and stiff-necked ;” left to 
themselves, they would probably have treated 
females even worse than the brilliant Greeks 
and the austere Romans—it was their theo- 
cracy which lightened the feminine yoke, 
gave women political consideration, by allow- 
ing them to inherit property in default of 
sons, and practically proved that souls are 
equal, by making them occasionally the re- 
cipients of the prophetic spirit, and instru- 
ments of divine government: at the same 
time, we never in the Old Testament read of 
any miracle being wrought by the hand of a 
woman, It does not appear that they were 


other nation of antiquity, 
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kept in confinement; they were allowed to 
assist in the construction of the tabernacle, 
and of their truly feminine offering (their 
brazen looking-glasses) was made the foot of 
the laver; they are mentioned by name as 
bound to become acquainted with the books 
of the law, (Deut. xxxi. 12.) which law, 
when first given to the Jews, comprised not 
only the Jewish religion, but their literature 
and their history, Protecting notices of the 
widow and the bondwoman occur perpetually ; 
and, in after-times, whenever females, or 
their actions, are bound up with the Jewish 
chronicles, they receive just that kind of notice 
which is given to men and their actions ;— 
the prophets denounce their luxury with equal 
severity; the historians with equal simplicity 
record their virtues and their crimes; and 
“the sweet singer of Israel” reminds them of 
their duty. Legal inferiority they certainly 
laboured under, but the pervading spirit of 
Hebrew history is that of tenderness and 
consideration towards women, the perfection 
of which was afterwards developed in the 
same land, and by the perfection of the 
same religion. 

Leaving the Jews, none of whose merits 
are attributable to themselves, we find the 
Phenicians, Babylonians, and Carthagini- 
ans, treating their women in a_ superior 
manner, whilst the Egyptians excelled ail 
antiquity. ‘These were commercial nations ; 
and it would seem that in this respect, 
commerce, more than conquest or the arts, 
humanized the feelings, and enlarged the 
understanding. Women were not to them 
mere articles of show; the Phenicians, 
and also the Egyptians, employed them in 
keeping accounts and transacting business ; 
amongst these nations, women were eligible 
for the supreme authority. In Egypt, the 
princes kept the birthdays of their wives as 
well as their own; and in Babylon, they as- 
sociated with men in festal meetings. In 
Christian Europe, womaa has received every 
variety of treatment—having been esteenied 
an angel, and drudged like an ass. Lord 
Byron’s remark, that he would leap into a 
river after a woman, but not hand her out of 
her carriage, is on a par with the chivalric 
system that led knights to do battle in honour 
of her fair eyes, but not to make her comfort- 


| 
| 
| 








able in daily life. The times that poetry and | 


romance have consecrated, were not really 
those most favourable to female happiness : 
the preux chevalier served his mistress as the 
heathens of old their idols, by slashing and 
slaying; but he spent little time in her society, 
and, except on grand occasions, she remained 
immersed in solitude. He fought for, and 
worshipped the species; but the individual 
was often coarsely treated, and was perpetu- 
ally liable to the absurd charge of witcheraft. 

Francis the First has a right to be called 
the “gallant Francis,” for he was the first who 
introduced ladies at court. The French have 
invariably claimed precedence in devotion to 
the sex ;—in parlance and manner, the claim 
may be allowed; in the sober facts of female 
freedom and consideration, they must yield 
totwovery sober, matter-of-fact nations (com- 
merce again)—the Americans and the Eng- 
lish. French gallantry is even now what their 
loyalty was in le grand monarque—an afiair 
of honour and a matter of taste. We mean 
no offence to this brilliant and good-natured 
people ; and we are not speaking of education, 
but of the rational treatment of women in 


society, and of the customs and opinions con- 
cerning them. Our fashionable system of 
education is radically bad: we thank an 
anonymous French writer for characterising 
i ; pensionats de demoiselles, qui font des 
actrices ou des artistes, mais non des meres et 
des épouses—but we have not yet acquired 
materials for a London companion to ‘ Les 
Jntimes,’ a book, which French critics inform 
us, is a too true picture of their “ métropole 
de la sociabilité,” and which English feeling 
cannot yet tolerate. We have no fashionable 
novel like that. 





Having acknowledged that our fashion- | 


able system of education is radically bad— 
we shall take an early opportunity of saying 
a few words on this important subject. 





REPLY TO A PASTORAL POET. 
TELL us not of by-gone days! 
Tell us not of forward times! 
What ’s the future—what the past— 
Save to fashion rhymes ? 
Show us that the corn doth thrive ! 
Show us there’s no winter weather! 
Show us we may laugh and live,— 
(Those who love,—together). 


Senses have we for sweet blossoms— 
Eves, which could admire the sun— 
Passions, blazing in our bosoms— 
Hearts, that may be won! 

But labour doth for ever press us, 

And famine grins upon our board, 

And none wiil help us, none will bless us, 
With one gentle word! 


None, none! our birth-right, or our fate, 
Is hunger and the inclement air— 
Perpetual toil—the rich man’s hate— 
Want, scorn—the pauper’s fare : 

We fain would gaze upon the sky, 

Lie pensive by the running springs ; 

But if we stay to gaze or sigh, 

We starve—though the cuckoo sings! 


The moon casts cold on us below; 
The sun is not our own; 
The very winds which fragrance blow, 
But blanch xs to the bone ; 
The rose for us ne’er shows its bloom, 
The violet its blue eye; 
From cradle murmuring to the tomb, 
We feel no beauty—no perfume, 
But only toil—and die ! 
PaupPEr. 


SIR RICHARD STEELE’S PAPERS, 
A lady of taste allied to Sir Richard Steele 
through the “prue” of his pleasing letters, has 


| kindly permitted us to select the following 


} ly. 
seit: 


“bits’’ of prose and verse from the correspon- 
dence of that distinguished genius. Few of the 
papers are from the hand of Sir Richard him- 
they are chiefly the communications and 
letters of friends, and bear upon them the mark 
of the days in which they were written, in more 
ways than one. ‘The first we shall select is a 
portion of a letter giving an account of the last 
years of the illustrious Duke of Marlborough : 
it is from the Earl of Sunderland, and addressed 
to Steele at Caermarthen :— 

* You desire to know what the dear Duke of 


Marlborough did in his illness; and I will give | 


you an account of all that I found was of any 
use to him, and which did preserve him six 
years, notwithstanding that the physicians in 
that time often believed he would not live so 
many days. His first illness was in his head, 
and his speech was taken from him. The first 
blow was recovered by purging him with hiera 
picra and syrup of buckthorn, and_ blisters. 
After that he went to the Bath and to Tunbridge, 














| 


| and 
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but I did not think either of them did him any 
good. Sometimes his mouth would be drawn 
down on one side, and he could not swallow ; 
and in that case blisters had always a most ex- 
traordinary good effect—especially a blister upon 
his head, which is less troublesome than any, 
and does as much good as any ten. And by 
that remedy, ’tis plain his life was preserved 
for some time. He used to be occasionally 
much disordered with vapours. He could hardly 
breathe without going into the air; and in that 
case a direction of Sir Samuel Garth's had al- 
ways success, and would ease him in a quarter 
of an hour; which was only twenty grains of 
Russia castor, the powder of it grated extremely 
fine, and wetted in a spoon, to make it go down, 
with penny-royal water; and then drink only 
four or five spoonfuls of penny-royal water after 
it; and this may be taken at going to bed, or 
any time that you wantit. He took a great deal 
of Sir Walter Raleigh's cordial, which always 
did him good; and he had a perpetual blister 
on his neck for several years, which was of great 
service. He was always the better for going 
into the air, and for travelling; and though we 
had the advice of all the physicians in town, I 
don’t think he had ever any advantage by any 
thing but what I have set down in this paper. 
He was blooded at the beginning of his illness, 
and afterwards; but I am confident his last 
bleedings did him hurt: but the physicians 
would have it done. I wish any thing I have 
said may be of use to you, who am your most 
faithful SUNDERLAND.” 
The above letter bears date April 2, 1728, 
was written for the use of Sir Richard 
Steele, who was then suffering under an illness 
similar to that of which the victor of Blenheim 
died. Our next is poetical, and contains good 
counsel :— 
Spare not, nor spend too much: be this thy care— 
Spare but to spend, and only spend to spare; 
Who spends too much may want, and so complain; 
But he spends best that spares to spend again. 
Spare in thy youth, lest age should find thee poor; 
When time is past, and thou canst spare no more, 
No coupled misery is so great in either, 
As age and want wher they do meet together. 
There are many curious snatches of verse and 
clever passages of prose among the papers of 
Steele: when we have room and leisure we 
shall have recourse to them again. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP ON LITERATURE 
AND ARTS. 
DINNER TO BURNS. 

LittLe else has been talked of these ten 
days, in the literary world of London, but 
the Festival in memory of the birth-day of 
Burns and the visit of the Ettrick Shepherd. 
The names of stewards, noble and learned, 
were announced in the newspapers: hopes 
were held out that verses in honour of the 
oceasion, written by Campbell, would be re- 
cited by Reding ; and it was moreover added, 
that Captain Burns was to be present, and 
that the punch-bowl of Murray marble, 
filled with the liquor which his great father 
loved, would be smoking on the table. ‘The 
Festival took place in Freemason’s Hall on 
Wednesday last, and though arrangements 
were made for two hundred and fifty guests, 
such was the curiosity, and such the crush, 
that by six o'clock, four hundred and fifty 
tickets were disposed of, and the like number 
of gentlemen sat down, amid no little con- 
fusion, about seven o'clock, to dinner. Sir 
John Malcolm, well known for his ‘ History 





| of Central India,’ was in the chair; on his 


left hand sat the eldest and youngest sons of 
Burns; the former like his father, the latter 
more resembling his mother; and on the 
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other hand sat James Hogg, accompanied by 
many gentlemen distinguished in science 
and literature. The punch-bowl of Burns, 
now the property of Mr. Hastie, stood before 
the chair, and beside it, a drinking quaigh, 
formed from the Wallace Oak of the ‘Tor- 
wood, brimmed with silver, and bearing on 
the bottom the grim visage of the northern 
hero. 

Sir John Malcolm having consumed some 
time in introductory toasts, which the com- 
pany received with impatience, proceeded to 
propose ‘the Memory ef Roserr Burns’: 
he dwelt less on his history than on the wide 
influence of his works, and recited many 
verses with taste and feeling. He related 
how deeply his fame had taken root in the 
East, and instanced the admiration of Byron 
in proof of his wondertul genius : but no such 
testimony is at all wanting; 
Burns are sung in every quarter of the globe, 
and his poems are treasured in millions of 
memories, so that his fame may set fate at 
defiance. All this was rapturously received ; 
nor was the approbation of the company less 
coldly manifested when the chairman pro- 
posed ‘the health of the Evrrick Suepuern’; 
it appeared, however, that he was much less 
familiar with his works than with those of 
Burns, and though a native of a pastoral dis- 
trict, made sad work among the romances 
and ballads of the imaginative shepherd. 
This want wes, however, in some degree 
supplied, by a most characteristic speech from 
Hogg himself, in which he related how the 
inspiration of the muse came upon him, in 
consequence of his being born, like Burns, 
on the 25th of January; how, on the even- 
ing of his birth, a man and horse were dis- 
patched for the midwife, but the night being 
wild, and Ettrick deep in flood, the rider 
was lost; nevertheless, the familiar spirit 
called Brownie—the Lubber-Fiend of Milton 
—supplied his place, and brought the marvel- 
ling midwife in time to achieve the adventure 
of the future poet of Kilmeny. All this, and 
much more, he related in a way hovering 
between jest and earnest, and in a strong 
Ettrick tone, to the consternation of the 
English part of the mecting, for whom it was 
rather peculiar and learned. The audience 
evidently, one and all, regarded the Shep- 
herd with wonder, and hundreds were on 
tiptoe to have a look at him as he stood on 
a table to relate his own varied fortunes. 

But on the banks of Tweed the chairman 
was aware that a wizard, still more enchant- 
ing than him of Yarrow, lived, or rather, 
lately lived; and he accordingly gave the 
health of ‘Sir Water Scorz, and a safe 
return to his native country.’ It is needless 
to say with what rapture the health of this 
most illustrious of all the sons of Scotland 
was drunk. This honour—such is the word 
—was acknowledged by Mr. Lockhart, in a 
speech worth any two chapters in the whole 
range of British Biography ;—it was clear 
and concise—vigorous and picturesque—and 
abounding with anecdote. Of his illustrious 
father-in-law, he told how Burns predicted 
his future fame, in the house of Adam Fer- 
guson; and of Hogg he related how Scott 
found him, thirty-five years ago, with his 
plaid and dog, watching his sheep on Ettrick 
Banks, with more old border ballads on his 
memory than any traditionary dame of the 
district, and with more true poetry in his 


| 


the songs of | 


Hogg himself he said much that was amusing 
and instructive: one anecdote will not soon 
be forgotten. The Shepherd was at the din- 
ner-table of a duchess, when her Grace said, 
“Mr. Hogg, were you ever here before ?” 
Madam, ’ said the poet, “ I have driven cattle 
often past your gates, but | never was within 
them till now.” 

But we must have done with this splendid 
Festival: we cannot, however, conclude 
without a remark :—the health of ‘ Lord Por- 
chester and the Poets of England,’ was drunk ; 
and when his Lordship made his acknow- 
ledgments, he was interrupted by the titter 
of a hundred tongues, and sat down, no 
doubt, feeling that the spirit of nationality 
was a little too exclusive. We forgot to men- 
tion that neither Campbell nor his poem 
made their appearance, which we regretted 
for several reasons, and also that the memory 


of Burns was not drunk out of his punch- | 


bowl. For this relique of the bard, a Jew 
of the name of Isaac, gave 60/. in pledge, 


and begged the key to keep, in memory of 


the poet, when it was bought by its present 
possessor ; and an Irish gentleman, not long 
ago, sent a 3800/. cheque for it, and threatened 
Mr. Hastie with the law when he refused to 
give him up the punch-bowl. 

[We are indebted to a friend for this very pleasant 
notice, and must, in our predominant love of truth, say 
so. As far as the presence of numbers could testify 





general affection for the memory of Burns, and respect | 





for the Ettrick Shepherd, the meeting was most satis- 
factory; in every other respect it was a failure. Our 
friend was among the elect, in the high places, and 
seems to have known little of the bear-garden scene at 
the lower end of the room. The managing directors, 


utterly regardless of the personal convenience of all but | 


their particular friends, having secured for those friends 
the best places, let loose upon others, any and every 
body who chose, even at the last moment of the last 
hour, to pay their five-and-twenty shillings, for “* no 
room for standing, miscalled standing room’’—how else 
could it have been, that nearly five hundred persons 
were present at a dinner ordered for two hundred and 
fifty? This offensive neglect destroyed the good-humour 
of one-half the company —the miserable attempt to 
give a political turn to the meeting soured the temper 
of others—and instead of all joining in right good-will 
to drink to the memory of the best of poets and of good 
fellows, who was himself brimfuil of conviviality and 
kind-heartedness— instead of the universal homage 
which ought to have been there paid to genius, the 
whole affair resembled a meeting in a trading borough, 
where the zeal of each individual is the ardour of self- 
interest—and pestered on every side with complainings, 
social and political, we walked off, with numberless 
others, even before the chairman took his leave.—This 
note, as The Times would say, is from “* Our own 
Correspondent.”| 








SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 





ROYAL 

Jan. 20.—The first evening meeting of the 
season is usually distinguished by the announce- 
ment of some discovery in science or the arts, 


INSTITUTION. 


which there is good reason to expect may have | 
birth during a recess of more than half a year. | 


The subject chosen for this evening's lecture, 





was not so interesting to the general student as | 


those we have frequently heard discussed on 
similar occasions in the theatre of this Institu- 
tion, but some important information was never- 
theless afforded, which the manufacturer may 
find extremely useful in the art of refining the 
precious metals. Mr. Brande addressed the 


| members and their friends, on a recent process 


| ed. 


for separating cold from the silver of commerce, 
and silver from the gold, as commonly import- 
Gold, whether brought to this country in 


| bars or in specie, generally contains a consider- 


able quantity of silver, and silver, a minute 
portion of gold. The old method of separating 
the one from the other, was by the use of nitric 
acid, but that being very expensive, sulphuric 


heart than was usual to the lot of poets. Of | acid has of late been used for the same purpose 





with great advantage. The result is, that if a 
pound of silver contains only 3 or 4 grains of 
gold, the gold may be separated with pecuniary 
advantage. 

The gold coin of this kingdom formerly con- 
tained a large portion of silver, which accounts 
for the light colour of the old guineas, and the 
sovereigns of George III. and George IV. of 
1521. In the present coinage, the silver is ex- 
tracted, and the alloy consists entirely of copper. 

This process of refining gold and silver, by 
the use of sulphuric acid, was discovered in 
France some years ago, and successfully prac- 
tised in that country some time before it was 
performed in England, because the fluctuating 
value of silver, with respect to gold, in our own 
country, rendered the operation precarious as 
to profit. The Professor suggested an improve- 
ment worthy the attention of the manufacturer, 
in devising a method of condensing certain 
portions of sulphurous acid, which, during this 
process, are sutlered to escape in gas. 


ROYAL SOCIETY. 

Jan. 26.—John William Lubbock, Esq., Vice 
President and Treasurer, in the Chair.—The 
Rev. William Ritchie’s paper was resumed, but 
not concluded. It was entitled ‘On Voltaic 
Electricity.’ 





ROYAL COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS. 

Tue College will resume their evening meet- 
ings, for the season, on Monday the 27th of 
February. A meeting will be held on the last 
Monday of each successive month, until the end 
of June. 












MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Monpay, Medical Society ......... . P.M. 
Turspay, Institution of Civil Engineers Fight, p.m. 

Geological Society .....++.+ .-$p. 8, P.M. 

WEDNES. {itovat Society of Literature .. Three, p.m. 
Society of Arts .......+000+.0$P. 7, PoMe 

oe p.8,P.M. 


Society of Antiquaric tht, P.M. 
Zoological Society ..........Three, P.M. 
seed p. 8, P.M. 


Royal Society 
Tuvnsp. { i 
Royal Institution ......... 
Royal Asiatic Society ...... .. lwo, P.M. 
Westminster Medical Society. . Light, P.M. 


Fripay, 


SaTURD. { 





MUSIC 


Twenty-four Progressive Solfeggi for a Soprano, 
Tenor, and Baritone Voice. By F. Gladstanes. 
Lea, Strand. 

Turse exercises, which are not too elaborate 
for students, contain much variety of style, and 
the accompaniments are tastefully arranged to 
assist the singer and heighten the general effect 
of the music. A strange omission, however, 
must strike every one,—viz. that there are 
neither words nor syllables for the singer to 
pronounce; therefore, we must suppose that 
they are intended to be hummed! ‘The mono- 
syllable Ja is adopted by some; the names of 
the notes, do, re, mi, &c. are insisted upon as 
most useful by other masters; which of the two 
methods is approved of by Mr. Gladstanes, we 
are unable to divine. The omission corrected, 
these solfeggi will be found generally useful. 


The Vacant Chair: a Wallad, by T. WH. Bayly, 
Esq. Keith & Co. 

Tur. muse of Mr. T. H. Bayly is vastly prolific. 
Here is another sentimental ditty, poetry and 
music at one delivery. Of the music, it is “ la 
meilleure d'un genre qui n'est pas le mieux,” with 
only the tonic, subdominant, and dominant har- 
mony. Poets had better trust to musicians 
than to their own musical skill. 





a 
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THEATRICALS 
DRURY LANE. 
An original domestic drama in two acts, from 

the pen and (we presume) ink of Mr. Jerrold, 

was acted here on Wednesday. The conception 
of it we consider very good, and deserving of 
high praise, but there are partial failures in the 
execution, which it is our duty to notice. Dis- 
agreeable as this duty is, when a piece has been 
received with acclamation by the audience, and 
generally praised by the papers, we proceed to 
it with less hesitation, because, in the present 
instance, the merits greatly overbalance the de- 
fects, and because Mr. Jerrold evinces sufficient 
power and imagination, as an original writer, to 


make us anxious to see his attention drawn to | 


a more close adherence to probability. The 
story is founded on Wilkie’s celebrated picture 
of ‘The Rent Day,’ and the piece opens with 


a very interesting and effective realization of | 


that beautiful work of art; the first act closing 


with another, of the ‘ Distraining for Rent,’ by | 


the same artist. There is little to object to in 


this act, and a great deal of strong interest is | 


awakened. In the second act, .Mr. 
seems to have been somewhat hampered with 
the number of characters he has introduced, 
and although still stronger cifects are produced 
in it, they are brought about so suddenly, and 
with so little an observance of likelihood, that 
the charm was to us broken. For instance, the 


Jerrold | 


| 
| 


farmer, Martin Heywood (Mr. Wallack), who | 


has been living for years on the best terms with 
his wife, and in the habit of considering her a 
pattern of all that is correct, casts her off ata 
moment’s notice, and without choosing to hear 
one syllable of explanation from her, upon the 
simple assertion of a low sharper and house- 
breaker. She becomes in an instant all that is 
bad; he even seems to be in some doubt as to 
whether it would not be proper for him to kill 
her; and, at all events, he determines to leave 
her for ever, and takes a passage for America. 
Nothing occurs to shake his determination until 
the end, when, upon a servant stating that he 
overheard the aforesaid sharper admit that he 
had told a lie, he rushes to his injured wife and 
asks her pardon. ‘This is monstrous and alto- 
gether unnatural; and it is the more to be re- 
gretted, because an effect, which is good and 
powerful in itself, might have been brought 
about in twenty better ways. We have gencrally 
seen much to commend in Mr. Jerrold’s drama- 
tic productions; his principal faults are a want 
of stage tact, and an affectation of the Shaks- 
pearian style of writing, by which he constantly 
gets out of his depth, and falls into an impene- 
trable obscurity. These faults were in a great 
measure laid aside in his late production, called 
‘The Bride of Ludgate,’ but in ‘The Rent 
Day,’ we are sorry to observe that they are re- 
sumed. We have also some very prosy disqui- 
sitions upon the Slave Trade—Emigration—the 
Game Laws, and sundry other Parliamentary 
topics, which had better been left to be discuss- 
ed “in another place.” Such are our objections 
to ‘ The Rent Day,’ and we lament to have them 
to make, because it seems to have only just 
missed being one of the cleverest of modern 
productions. If anything were wanting beside 
our own feeling to convince us that we are right 
in our estimate, it would be supplied by the 
acting of Mr. Wallack, in a part peculiarly 
suited to him. He played admirably well, but 
his acting was evidently forced, from his being 
obliged, at a moment's notice, to throw himself 
into extremes of fecling, without having had 
reason or opportunity for working himself up to 
them. We trust that the author will take what 
we have said, as it is meant, in good part; that 
he will ask himself if he cannot discover the 
reasonableness of our objections, rather than 
tax us with a groundless cavilling, at a piece 





which has been stamped with public approba- 
tion ; and that he will enable us, the next time 
he writes, to join, as we shall be happy to do, 
heart and pen in his praise. We are fully awake 
to the merits of his present drama, which are 
unquestionably numerous. The acting on all 
hands was good, but we are half-inclined to 
think Mr. Bedford’s personation of the villain, 
ITyssop, the best of all. We expect and hope 
that ‘The Rent Day’ will draw money to the 
treasury, for which we undertake that the ma- 
nagement will continue to find room, notwith- 
standing the “ nightly overflows.” 
COVENT GARDEN. 

THERE was a mistake in the Covent Garden 
play-bill a few days ago, which we wish had 
been “no mistake.’”’ Mr. Kemble was announced 
for Joseph Surface, instead of Joseph’s brother, 
and his own namesake Charles. “ Let well 
alone,” is an old, good, and, generally speaking, 
safe maxim; but, like every other rule, it has 
its exception, or we could never wish to disturb 
Mr. Kemble’s excellent personation of the latter 
character in the ‘School for Scandal.’ Masterly, 
however, as within the period of our memory, 
this has ever been, we wish he would resign it, 
if but for a short time, to less able hands. 
Charles Surface isa very important personage in 
the play, but, to our apprehension, not so much 
so as his brother Joseph. We may be wrong, but, 
right or wrong, we always say what we think ; 
and, therefore, in this instance we say we think 
so, and, moreover, we think that Sheridan 
thought so. Any actor, young, good-looking, 
gentlemanly, and with a flow of animal spirits, 
might give us Charles Surface, if not with that 
union of richness and delicacy which charac- 
terizes Mr. Kemble’s representation, at least 
with good emphasis and discretion—but it is 
otherwise with Joseph, whose repulsive attributes 
make it the more necessary, that what few at- 
tractions he possesses should be apparent in a 
tenfold ratio. Mr. Warde, who plays it at one 
house, is a clever actor, and Mr. Macready, who 
represciits it at the other, is acleverer: but nei- 
ther the one nor the other is more like Joseph 
Surface than I (we beg pardon, we,) to Hercules ; 
while Mr. Kemble has, by nature and by art, 
every leading requisite for the part. Pray then, 
Mr. Kemble, oblige us—if, as we have already 
said, but for ashort time—by adopting the cha- 
racter; and our firm conviction is, that the 
public will share largely in the gratification 
which we shall feel at the success of our appeal. 

ADELPHI THEATRE, 

Tue race which we announced as about to 
take place, between majors and minors, for the 
opera of * Robert le Diable,’ has been decided, 
as to order of priority, in favour of the Adelphi. 
The order of merit must stand over to be ad- 
judged—not to the swiftest, but to the most 
worthy. The piece produced at this house, on 
Monday last, under the title of ‘ Robert le 
Diable, the Devil’s Son,’ is the opera of Meyer- 
beer, without the music, which we take to be the 
converse of the proposition of the Irishman’s 
apple-pie, made of all quinces. We have had a 
whole row of dramas upon the same _ principle, 
as, for example, the £ lreischiitz,’ ‘The Bottle 
Imp,’ cum multis aliis que nunc, §c. Some gen- 
tleman, in order to gain his ends upon earth, 
enlists in the “ Devil’s Own,” and takes the 
bounty. When the time arrives for him to serve, 
his heart fails him, and he is anxious to find a 
substitute; all his endeavours fail, and he is 
obliged to stand fire himself. This is the plot, 
and, with variations as to time, place, and per- 
sons, the pieces are all substautially the same. 
‘Robert le Diable’ is, perhaps, the dullest of 
the party as to subject, as appears to us from a 
perusal of the original; still, Scribe and Meyer- 
beer are great names, and we therefore have 





only to hope, that the “ sweetness” of the former 
has not been wasted upon “desertairs.” We have 
been told, that when this opera was first written, 
it was found that it would occupy seven hours in 
representation. Even after much cutting, it, we 
believe, took nearly six hours. What the music 
may be, we know not; but we can only say, that 
it must be something very extraordinary indeed 
if it is sufficiently good to compensate for the 
spinning out of so threadbare a subject to even 
half of the last-mentioned time. The scene 
which excited most attention in the original, 
was one which represents a church-yard, wherein 
are interred, or rather, whereon are laid out, the 
mortal remains of some fifty frail sisters. To 
this interesting spot comes Duke Robert of Nor- 
mandy to gather the “mystic branch.” The 
Duke is preceded by the Fiend, who wishes to 
change places with him, and who charges the 
bodies of the aforesaid sisters, in the event of 
the Duke’s courage failing him, to resume for a 
time their earthly forms, and lure him on to his 
fate. This proceeding is found necessary: the 
grave clothes are cast aside, and the nuns ap- 
pear in the only other garment which, on leav- 
ing the world, they were allowed to take with 
them. This might be all very well with a French 
audience, who are not squeamish in these mat- 
ters, and who are liberal enough to make 
allowance for an author who is driven to such 
shifts; but here, after due deliberation, and, no 
doubt, one or two undress rehearsals, the project 
was laid aside, and the ladies’ clothes were not. 
The dead nuns, in short, change to live Bac- 
chantes. Those who are satisfied with powerful 
effects, without caring to inquire what are the 
causes which produce them, will be much 
amused by this piece as represented at the 
Adelphi. The scene we have spoken of is ad- 
mirably managed, and concludes, after the nuns 
have again become dead, with a most terrific 
grouping of the whole ghastly party, and a 
general sinking of the performers and the stage. 
Two other scenes, consisting of tableaux vivans, 
most beautifully arranged, were generally ad- 
mired, and greatly applauded. The piece is well 
worth seeing for these alone. The difficulties 
presented by the smallness of the space are 
cleverly surmounted, and effects are produced 
which must be seen to be believed. The stage 
takes to pieces like a child's map; and the whole, 
a half, a quarter, an eighth, a sixteenth, or any 
smaller fractional part, seems to be withdrawn 
and replaced at pleasure. Mr. Yates had 
the only good part, and he played it and 
looked it well; Mrs. Yates, Mr. Reeve, and 
the others, all did the best they had an op- 
portunity of doing. Two pieces only of Mey- 
erbeer’s music were introduced—a glee, witha 
singular drum accompaniment, and a song given 
to Mrs. Fitzwilliam. Neither was so executed 
as to make it at all fair to venture upon an 
opinion as to its merits. The House was crowded, 
and general satisfaction was loudly testified. 


NEW STRAND THEATRE, 


Tuts little theatre, under the management of 
Mr. Rayner, opened on Thursday night. We 
hear that a licence was applied for and refused, 
and even that a notice was sent from the Cham- 
berlain’s Office, warning the management to 
open suo periculos In the present state of the 
law, it was somewhat bold of Mr. Rayner, thus 
to take the bull by the horns; but, we suppose, 
he calculates upon taking John Bull by the 
horns, and if he succeeds in that, his ends may 
possibly be answered. We are not able to give 
an account of the performances, for, to say the 
truth, we had heard that it was intended to put 
a forcible stop to the proceedings of the even- 
ing; and as our business lies exclusively with 
theatricals, we had no mind to run the risk of 
being turned out of the theatre, and into a Bow 
Street reporter. If all should remain quiet, we 
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$< 
something about it next week. In the mean 
time, we are a general friend to theatres, and 
wish this all the success it shall be proved to 
deserve, hoping that the little undertaking will 
have no disagreeable overtaking. It is some- 
what worthy of remark, by quiet and disinter- 
ested by-standers, that while Covent Garden 
and Drury Lane are continually complaining of 
the encroachments of the minors, and asserting 
that they are ruined by them, the bills of both 
houses should be daily asserting, that they are 
nightly crowded to overflowing. Of course 
neither of these statements is a what-you-may- 
call-em, and yet both cannot be true. 











MISCELLANEA 

Mr. Heath’s Pictures and Drawings.—This 
collection was sold yesterday by Mr. Sotheby, 
and, notwithstanding the badness of the times, 
there was a briskness in the bidding, which 
proved that our modern School of Art is justly 
appreciated. The principal lot was the collec- 
tion of drawings by J. M. Wright, for the illustra- 
tion of Shakspeare, in thirty-seven pieces, which 
brought 1467; Miss Louisa Sharpe's ‘ Juliet,’ 
brought 37/. 16s.; Chalon’s drawing of ‘ Hot- 
spur and his wife,’ 16/. 5s. 6d.; Stothard’s scene 
from ‘ Boccaccio,’ 12/. 12s.— and his ‘ Alfred in 
the Danish Camp,’ 14d. 14s.; a delightful little 
gem by Smirke of ‘ Singing,’ brought 17/., and 
another of ‘ Listening,’ 11/. 11s.; a charmiag 
‘Sketch near Venice,’ by Bonington, 22/. ; 
Howard's ‘Swiss Peasant and Child,’ 25/. 10s. 
We could not stay the conclusion of the sale, 
and there remained a large collection of the 
paintings and drawings of Martin, with some 
lovely specimens by Stothard in oil. 


Audubon, the celebrated Ornithologist.— We 
perceive, by the accounts just arrived from Ame- 
rica, that this eminent naturalist is eagerly pur- 
suing those researches, for the prosecution of 
which, with a view to the completion of his great 
work, “ The Birds of America,” he has revisited 
the United States. Our last news left him in 
South Carolina, where his labours had been 
active and successful ;—from them we under- 
stand, he proceeds southward, to examine anew 
the vast repositories of animal life which lie on 
the shores of the Gulph of Mexico. The Ame- 
ricans seem justly proud of their distinguished 
countryman :—the numbers of their numerous 
scientific bodies, and the authorities of Wash- 
ington, appear to have vied with each other, in 
testifying their esteem for his talents, and in 
furthering the objects of his visit. We hear 
that he will remain some months longer in 
America. 





“That is a huge shark,” exclaimed our boat- 
swain, as not far distant from the Western Islands 
homeward bound, we saw one of that species 
called by sailors the ‘bone shark’—and * must 
be related,” he continued, “ to that one we saw 
in the Straits of St. Bernardin, near Manilla.” 
“T know not how that may be,” exclaimed an- 
other of the nautical species, who had drawn up 
alongside the boatswain, “ but if he be at all re- 
lated, the relationship is very distant.” 


Wax from Poplar-flowers.—A land-owner in 
Flanders is said to have succeeded in obtaining 
aconsiderable quantity of wax, by putting the 
flowers of the poplar-tree into bags, and sub- 
mitting them to pressure. ‘The wax is of good 
quality, and has an agreeable perfume. So 
remarkable an experiment is worth repeating. 


Population of New York in 1731 and 1831.— 
A copy of the census of the city of New York, 
taken in the year 1731, a hundred years ago.— 
The rapid advance of the city in population, in 
the course of a century, is an interesting sub- 





will venture in shortly, and tell our readers | ject of consideration. The number of inhabitants 


at that time was 8,622;—it is now more than 
200,000. The number of white inhabitants in 
1731 was 7045 only; now there are 192,652.— 
Census taken by order of Rip Vandam, Esq., 
resident of the Province of New York. Henry 
Beekman, Esq., Sheriif. 


1731—White Males . . . 3771 

White Females . . 3274 
——7015 

Black Males . . . 789 

Black Females . . 792 


—1ii7 
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Weather. 








Days of | Thermom. | Barometer. 

Ww pyre | eel = | : yor | Winds. | 

Th. 19! 42 27 | 20.32 | Var Cloudy. 
Fr. 20 40 38 | 30.10 | S.W. Ditto. 
Sat. 21) 44 30 | Stat. S.W. Ditto. 
Sun. 22; 44 40 |; Stat. | S.W. Ditto. 
Mon 3144 32 | 30.15 Ss. Ditto. 
Tues. 24, 47 34 | = 30.05 S.W. Clear. 
Wed. 25) 48 30 29.75 S.W. Ditto. 


Prevailing Clouds, — Cirrostratus. 

Nights fair ; Mornings fair, excepting Tuesday. 

Mean temperature of the week, 37° 5". Increase of 
day on Wednesday, 58 min. 





NOVELTIES IN LITERATURE AND ARTS. 





Forthcoming.—In a few days, Redolph, a Dramatic 
Fragment. 

Stanzas in Continuation of Don Juan, &c. 

\ Treatise on the Rules of Construction of Deeds, 
Wills, and other Documents of Title to Lands, by Mr. 
R.G. Hall. 

The Records of a Good Man's Life, by the Rev. 
Charles B. Taylor, M.A. 

Picture Melodies, being Hlustrations, Musical and 
Poetical, of several of our National Pictures. 

Songs for Sunday Evenings. 





Songs of the Exclusives, being a Sequel to the Songs | 


of Almack’s. 

Lectures on the Dispensations of God with Adam, by 
the Rev. Ralph Wardle, ‘Thatcham, Berks. 

The Village Blacksmith, by James Everett. 
Edition. 

Specimens of the Fdifices of Palladio, selected from 
the finest Examples of his Architecture at Vicenza, by 
Mr. Arundell. 


Third 





Just published.—Lord Leveson Gower’s Catherine 
of Cleves, a Tragedy, 8vo. 8s.— Library of Useful Know- 
ledge, Natural Philosophy. Vol. 2, 8vo. 10s. 6d.—The 
Prophetic Blessings of Jacob and Moses respecting the 
Twelve Tribes of Israel, l2mo. 3s.—Hall on Regenera- 
tion and Baptism Considered, 12mo. 5s. 6d.—Ives’s 
Sermons, 12mo. 6s.—Mure’s Dissertation on the Ca- 
lendar and Zodiac of Ancient Egypt, 8vo. 9s.—The 
Member, an Autobiography, by the Author of Ayrshire 
Legatees, 12mo. 8s.—Hughes’s Divines, No. 21, Faw- 
cett & Powell complete, sm. Svo.7s. Gd.—Valpy’s Clas- 
sical Library, No. 26, Piutarch, Vol. 4, ISmo. 4s. 6¢.— 
Sir Ralph Esher, 3 vols. 12. Ls. 6¢.—Frankland’s Visit 
to the Courts of Russia and Sweden, 2 vols. Svo. 1/. 8s. 
— Entertainment for the Nursery, I8mo. 4s.— Standard 
Novels, No. 12. Lee’s Canterbury Tales, 12mo. 6s.- 
Morton's Monastic Annals of Teviotdale, 4to. 2/. 2s. ; 
1. p. 32. 12s.—Seymour on Insanity, Svo. 5s.—Hincks’ 
Sermons, Svo. 12s.—Probation, and other Tales, by the 
Author of Selwyn, &c. 8vo. 10s. 6d.— Phillips’s Guide 
to the Thoughtful, I8mo. 2s. 6¢d.—Cobbin’s English Vo- 
cabulary, 12mo. 2s. 6d.—Morison’s Pastor and Flock, 
32mo. Is. 64.; silk, 2s. Gd@.—Cobbin’s Moral Fables and 
Parables, 32mo. 2s. 

















TO CORRESPONDENTS 


Thanks to J. G.—E. P.—J. E.—L. M. C.—M. R. S. 
—P. 

The letter of H. L. C. requires consideration.—We 
regret that it is not in our power to answer the ques- 
tion of J. C. Sheffield.—W. A. will see a work on the 
subject announced in this day’s paper. 

Next week, ‘ Living Artists, No. 12, THowas PHIL- 
Lips, R.A.’ 


Erratum.—In the advertisement of the ‘ Journal of 
a Tour through Styria, &c.’ inserted last week, the 
author’s name was printed 7obbix, instead of ‘ Tobin.’ 

It appears we were in error, in stating that Mr. Har- 
ris, whose songs were reviewed in No, 219, was chorus- 
master at Drury Lane. 








ADVERTISEMENTS 


D. A. Talbovs, Oxford ; and Whittaker and Co. London. 
N ADDRESS to a CHRISTIAN CON- 
LA. GREGATION, on the Approach of the CHOLERA MOR- 
BUs, by the Rev. W. SEWELL, M.A. Fellow and Tutor of 
Exeter College, Oxford, and Chaplain of Carisbrooke Castle, 
bvO. ls. Gd. 
5 By the same Author, 

Hora Philologica; or, Conjectures on the 
Structure of the Greek La age. Royal svo, 7s. boards. 

An Essay on the Cultivation of the Intellect. 
Crown 8vo, boards, 9s, 

A Clergyman’s 
Thoughts, in Verse. 








Recreations ; Sacred 


Small &vo. boards, 7s. 


or, 





Christus Crucifixus; or, Our Lord’s Conduct 
considered with Reference to his Crucifixion, as an Evidence of 
the Troth of his Religion, By the Rev. Arthur Johnson, M.A. 
Izmo, 4s. boards, 


" x . . ° 

The Elements of the Theory of Mechanics, 
By the Rev. R. Walker, M.A, of Wadham College, Oxford. 8vo, 
lus. boards, 

** This production shows, that if the University of Oxford still 
continues to undervalue the modern methods, it is not for want 
ofone man at least who understands them thoroughly, and can ex- 
hibit them in a clear, simple, and elegant form. A lew more 
equally jul undertakings, and Oxford will no longer 
borrow Elementary Treatises from Cambridge. Before entering 
upon the consideration of this work, we will just notice the beanti- 
suner in Which it is printed and got up. Of re mathe- 
matical treatises which have been published in Eu wd for the 
last twenty years, none, in our opinion, can compare with it in 
this respect.’’—Quarterly Journal of Education, published under 
the superintendence of the Society for the Promotion of Useful 
hKuowledge. 








Mathematical Questions, proposed at the 
Public Examinations in Oxford, from the year,1828 to the preseut 


line, vo. 5s, sewed, 

Schola Salernitana. A Poem on the Pre- 
servation of Health, written in rhyming Latin Verse, by Giovanni 
di Milano, in the name of the School of Salerno, and addressed 
to Robert of Normandy,Son of William the Conqueror; with an 
lutroduction and Notes, bv Sir Alexander Croke, D.C.L. and 
F.A.S.; with an English Translation. Embellished with En- 
K gs. oolscap svo. cloth boards, 12s. 





* How popular this ancient poem must have been, we may infer 
from its having passed through one hundred and sixty editions, 
It is republished now as a bibliographical curiosity; but Sir A, 
Croke has, in the introduction and notes, gathered together so 
many interesting facts relating to the original Latin poem, “its 
early history, and its commentators, the various editions anc 
translations, and still existing manuscripts, the ancient school of 
Salerno, Robert Duke of Normandy, and other persons and cir 
cumstances connected with it, that the volume willbe welcomed 
for itself, as well as treasured as a curiosity.”—Althenenm, 

** Vo the medical professor this volume will not fail to be highly 
interesting from its nvatte d, from the quaintuess of its style, 
to be intinitely amusing. the antiquary—if there be one whose 
researches this little book may have eiuded—a rich fund of delight 
Will be opened.””—Lilerary Gazette, 











An Essay on the Origin, Progress, and De- 
cline of Rhyming Latin Verse, with many Specimens, by Sir 
Alexander Croke, D.C.L. aud FAS, Neatly printed in crown 
boards, 7s. 6d. 

i; clever and interesting little volume on an attractive 


ivisure work of a scholar and a man of taste.””— 
British Critic, 


subject, the 


TRANSLATIONS, 
Soruoc es, literally translated into English 
Prose, from the Greek, with Notes, 8vo. boards, 15s. 
Evniriprs. The Hecuba, Orestes, Phoeni- 
cian Virgins, and Medea of Euripides, literally translated into 
Fuglish Prose, from the Text of Porson, with Notes. The dr 


edition, revised and corrected. 8vo, boards, 6s. 


The Hippolytus and Alcestis of Euripides, 
literally translated into English Prose, with Notes, vo. boards, 
do. Ot. 

Artstopuanes. The Comedies of Plutus 
and the Frogs, literally translated into English Prose, with copious 
Notes, 8VO. Bs. 

Questions on the Rhetoric of Aristotle. Svo. 


2s. 6d. sewed, 








scuytus. The Tragedies of A%schylus, 
literally translated into English Prose from the text of Blomfield 
and Schutz, with copious Notes critical and explanatory. 8vo. 
boards, 10s. 6d. 

his is the only literal translation of the whole of Aschylus, 
It is not a revision of the former edition, but a new translation 
by a diticrent hand, 


Cicero of the Nature of the Gods, translated 
with Notes critical, philosophical, and explanatory, by Thomas 
Francklin, D.D. To which is added, an Inquiry into the Astro- 
nomy and Anatomy of the Ancients, 8vo. 8s. 

Livy. A new and literal Translation of 
Livy’s Roman History, Book XXI—NXX, inclusive, with Notes, 


2 vols, Svo. boards, 185. 





Aischyli Trageediw, ex editione Stanleii La- 
tine reddit et ad editionem Grecam Schutzii accommodate, 
svo. boards, 7s. —— 


Antonii Riccoboni in decem libros Ethicorum 
Aristotelis ad Nichomacum Commentarii., Small Svo, 4s. 


Josephi Oliveti Delectus Commentariorum 
in M. T. Ciceronis Opera Omnia. Royal sto, 3/. 10s. ‘ 

This volume comprises the whole of the variorum notes of Oli- 
vet ero, and is intended as a supplement to the Oxiord edi- 
tion, 1b 10 sols, 4to. With which it is printed uniform, Very few 


copies remain for sale, 












Synopsis of Aldrich’s Logic, beautifully 
printed on one sheet of fine royal paper, Is. 6d. 
Dr. Whately’s Logic, abridged for the use 
of Students of the University, by the Rev. Samuel Hinds, M.A, 
Vice-principal of St. Alban Hall, Oxford. 12mo, sewed, 6s, 
This contains ail that is necessary for the schools, 
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THE ATHENAUM. 














M R. 


“ This work derives great value from the high authority of Mr. Lodge. 


“© A work which corrects all errors of former works. 
It is a most useful publication.” —Tines. 

“ Mr. 
the most useful, and exactest of modern works ou the subject.” 


“Of all_ the improvements hitherto adopted, that which Mr. Lod 
n other words, the living from the dead, he has 
It will vow no lonzer be nec 
admirable plan, having s entirely relieved the purchase r from a tax at 


of noble aon 
account of the 





at nobility and their families. 





‘The production of Edmund Lodze, Esq. 
Of Mr. Lodge's tatents and qualifications for the task he has here 








gives the Peerage as tt now exists, with all the collateral branches—their childrea—with all tl 


““ Mr. Lodge’s new Peerage may be fitly denominated a work in every respect pe ggg in its kind 
no doabt but that wherever the work is seen, 


and most satisfactorily. There can be 


who will, we apprehend, feel more than satistied in possessing se & 


with all that belongs to their ancestral history.’’--Morning Post. 





** This is the only complete work of the 
we may, Without flattery, cougratulate Mr. Lodge 





on his style 


\ 
“The admirable plan on which this work is constracted, is fully explained by Mr. 


NE W PEE R AGE, “BY THE NORROY KING OF ARM 


LODGE’S NEW PEERAGE 


It is the production of aa herald—we had almost said by birth, but certa 


Lodge’s Peerage must supersede all other works of the yo6) 





Norroy King of Arms, Whose splendid * Biograp 


d, and no library should be without it. 
as well as his accuracy.”— 





Post 8vo. Price 14s. bound, 





CRITICAL NOTICE 


The plan is excellent: and the work broug 





ly 








r two reasons: first, itis on a better plan, and secoud, 


<-ey 





> has introduced in his new P 
omplished what by any other m 
ssarv fo pure inane 

nud perpet 








ce sO ULLECEssary 











y of Hlustrie 
noel outs ppeal to his former produc 
: marriages of the difierent indiv 


undertaken, we 








The plates are beautifully 
-Courier. 





his prefac 





ht down to the last creation of Peers,’’ 


it is better executed, 


host important. 
giving, in a single volu 
al history, 


1s Personages’ stands an unrivalled specimen of hi 
. One volr time contains oe Genealogy of the Peerage, while the other 
is connected Wil ‘ 


there is nota question respecting 
will be adopted, especiaily in Public Ogices and Professional circles, as well as ar 
trate and distinguished a chronicler as the author of the * Iliustrious Portraits,” 


executed, and with respect to the manner 


which he dates from the College of 





~Literary Gazetie. 


by profession and studies—Mr, Lodge, the Norroy King of Arms, 
We can safely pronounce this to be the readiesy 


By separ sting z the changing from the permanent records 
and at eve half the usual cost, ac plete 
when a corrected Peerage is required, Mr. Lodze » by his 





orical literature and magnificent illustrat on, 


leach family.”—John Bull, 


tnd their families, which it does not 
, 


the nobility 





uswer instantly 





a work which evinces so intima ate an ac wantanc € 
in which the Peerages, &c. are Written, 
fountain bead of heraldic 


Arms’-—-the inte Nigence, 


We have no doubt but that his work will speedily be as much and a» constantly in use as the Court Calen lar,’ or any of those other works which are in daily request as books of continual reference,”~ 


Standard. 


“This work should form a portion of every English gentleman’s library. 


At all times the inf 


wrmation which it contains, derived from oficial sources, exclusively at the command of the author, 


is of importance to tost classes of the community—to the autiquary it must be invaluable, for implicit reliance may be plac ed ou its contents,”’—Globe. 


“We can most conscientiously report upon the 





Printe d for SAUNDE RS and oTL EY, 


London : 








ROBINSON CRUSOE, WITIL W. asuees’s 3 EMBELLISH- 
MENTS. 
a new edition, complete in one 


This day is published, volume, 





I2mo. beautifully printed by Whittingham, aud ornamented 
wiih 49 verysuperior Wood Cuts, trom Drawings by W. Harvey, 
price ss. handsomely bound, 


ri YHE LIFE and SURPRISING ADVEN- 
rURES of ROBINSON CRUSOE, of York, Mariner, with 
a Biographical Account of Dauiel Defoe, written expressly for 
this ed tion. 
st This impression has been carefully printed from the niost 
authentic and correct editions of this fiscinating work. 
London: Printed for Baldwin and Cradock, Paternoster-row. 











A SUPERIOR SCHOOL ATLAS OF 25 
COPIOUS INDEX. 

Just published, in royal ovo. the Plates re-engraved, and all re- 

it Discoveries added, price 10s, balf-vound, aud with coloured 

Outlines, price t2s, half-boune 

2 ocuoornn © GENERAL ATLAS 

» of MODERN GEOGRAPHY, in Twenty-five Maps, com- 

posed from the 


MAPS, WITH A 





— a ry best Authorities 

By RUS SEL, Geozrapher. 

added an tudex of the Names of 
lowns, Tribes, Bays, Capes, 


To this addi «th i as been 
all the Count ies, States, Districts, 
Guiphs, Isiands, i akes, Mountains, Rivers, &c. to be found on 
each Map, with the Latitude aud Longitude, and a direction to 
the Map on which each particular name is to be found. Also a 
Table, showing the situation and altitude above the Sea of 
of the highest Mountain Passes, Lakes, and Towns, in 
World; anda giving the leugth and relative pro: 
portion to the Thames, of the principal or most celebrated Rivers 
on the Globe. 

Loudon: Printed for Baldwin and Cradock, Paternoster-row, 

















GENEALOGIES OF TITE ROYAL FAMILIES OF EUROPE, 
new Work sor Harrow hor 
Just published, in 4to. price &s. Gd. balf-bour nt and lettered, 


N APS and ‘TABLES of CHRONOLOGY 


and GENEALOGY ; illustrative of the History of Europe. 
Selected and translated from Monsieur Koch’s * Tableau des 
Revolutions de ' Europe,’ for the Use of Harrow School. 

t4t The present work was undertaken with a view to illustrate 
a course of Flemeutary Lectures on Modern History lately in- 
tro luced at Harrow School; the repetition of the Map of Europe, 
with the names and divisions suitable to Seven different: Periods 
of History, the Genealogies of the Royal Houses, and the Chro- 
nological Table from the overthrow of the Westeru Empire, will 
render this work, it is hoped, a useful « ompanion to the Historical 
Works of Gibbon and Russell, of Mr. Hallam and M, Sismondi. 
oudon: Baldwin and Cr dock, 




















the 





DR. LINGARD’S ENGLAND COMPLETE, 
Just published, the Third Edition, in Fourteen Volumes syo. 
price 12s. each volume, boards, 
- , pe 
A HISTORY of ENGLAND, from 
ms FIRST INVASION of the ROMANS. 
By JOHN LINGARD, D.D. 
ityt The same work in 8 vols. 4to. price 1. 15s. each vol. 
“<The merits of Dr. Lingard are of a high class. He ge nerally 
discusses controverte: ed facts with candour, acuteness, and per- 
st ty. He selects, in general, judiciouslv—arranges naturally 
—relates without prolixity or confusion. Few modern works of 
the kind have obtained a more general notoric ty, which has by 
no Means been coutived to our own country. . 
Ve shall presentiv give some extracts which display Dr. 
Lingard’s powers of historical warration in a very favourable 





ss The following extract will do full justice to Dr. Lingard’s 
manner, [tis longer than usual, but of an interesting nature, 
as it relates to events among the most remarkable that occurred 
in that period—the obstinate battle between the Bap sc and 
Dutch deets, in the summer of 1665, and the plague of 
London, which was nearly contemporaneous with it. the latter 
has never been monica by any historian in more than a very 
few lines, Dr. Lingard has made good use of his materiais, 
and may fairly challenge comparison with the well-known ae- 
count of the plague at Atheus by Thucydides.”—Edinburgh Re- 
view, March, 1831. 2 

London Baldwin 
Booker, Bond -street, 








and Cradock, Paternoster-row; aud J. 


accuracy that is displayed in the composition of these volumes. 
and in appearance they are fit to be placed on the most costly table, even within the chambers of the paiace itself. 


In matter they are 
They look like 


what they 


valuable to commouers of all degrees, as well as to the pee, 
are—records of the nobles of the land.”—Atlas 


Public Li ibvary, Conduit-street ; and may be had of all Booksellers and Stationers throughout the Kingdom. 


LE BRETHON’S FRENCH 
Just published, in svo. 


GRAMMAR. 
he rice ty 2s. in canvas aud lettered, a new 
edi thor evived and corrected, 
GU IDE to the ER E NCH LANGUAGE, 
A especially devised for Persons who wish to study the 
Elewents of that Lauguage without the Assistauce of a Teacher. 
- P. BRETHON. 
. rinted for Baidwin and Cradock. 
- price 8s. in Canvas and letiered, 
to the Exercises in the above work ; 
rstanding may 
tily, as surely 
y his side ind with a 
teach it to others. Direec- 
ot accustomed to teach 
en With the assistance 











Loudon : 


Also, in 8vo 


by mea 
acquire the 
asu | 





wl Oy person Of a mature u 
elense eutso f the Frene h lang suare pra 
ed teacher was silti 
very super al knowledge of it, may 
tions are given in the Key to Parents 
Janse Who wis h to instruct th 
» how they mus t proceed, 



















ENGLISH SYNONYMES EXPLAIN'!D, WITH COPIOUS 
ILLUSTRATIONS, 
Lately published, in a thick volume svo. the Fifth Edition, 
ty sed and ‘epee and an Index of Words added, price 


17. 1s. board 
sH SYNONYMES EXPLAINED 


SNGL IS 
in Alphabetical Order, with copious Hlustrations and Ex- 
amples, drawn from the best writers, in prose and verse 
By GEORGE CRABB, A.M., of Magda en Hail, Oxford, 
Printed for Baldwin aud Cradock ; aud Simphkin and 





e alphabetical form of arrangement adopted in this 8vo. 
edition, will be found extremely convement for hasty reference, 
aud essentially necessary for school use, 

Lately published, by the same Author, 

A History of the Common Law of England, 
from wt earliest Period to the present Time. In svo. Price 
15s. boards. 

tit So valuable is this work considered, both as a Companion 
to "8 hae kstone (aud as such, a desira solume for all Libraries), 
and a professional book, that an edition was immediately printed 
in America on its first arrival in that country. 


A NEW SCHOOL BOOK FOR READING CLASSES, 
Just published, in a handsome t2mo,. volume, price 5s, bound in 
purpie and lettered, 

mp 1v : 
HE SC HOOL ANTHOLOGY ; or, Selec 
tions for Rentins r ri bag ite reo + Prose and Verse, 
BRA 
** See, [ have culled the 4. rs oa < r cahet best.” —Buyron. 
Being asecond edition of ‘Selections for Reading and Recita- 
tion,’ considerably angmented, and with many new pieces added. 
Dedicated to Dr, Butler of Shre wsbury. 
Printed for Baltwin out and Cradock, Paternoster-row, 








PE TE a. NICHOLSON’S ALGEBRA FOR SCHOOLS, 
Just published, in 12mo. price 5s. bound, 
SECOND EDITION of a PRAC- 
> xg M of ALGEBRA, for the Use of Schools 








B yr. 
ty In this edition, the 
provements, notonly in the 


Nic HOLSON and J. ROWBOTHAM, 
vithors have made many 
Demonstrations of some « 





RAS. 


material im- 
f the most 





Illustrations of the 
m which Simple Equations may be 
Under the Order of 
which bave been materially improved, is a vew rule for 
ing the Cave Root. 

bad From pik perspicoity with which this work is written, and 
the copious aud well-selected examples it contains, it may be 
regarded as a valuable acquisition to scholastic literature.”— 
Monthly Magazine. 

** The ex imple $ are very numerous and well chosen, We con- 
sider that this treatise deserves commendation for its gradual 
and successive developement of the difficulties of this subje € 
Westminster Review, 


A Key to the above Work, containing the 


Solutions of more than 900 Problems; by means of which, and 


important Rules, but also in the 
of the Principles uy 
without tra 


Axionis, and 
so.ved 














the Algebra, a person may ac quire a kuowledze of this valuable 
science without the assistance of a master, l2mo. price - bil. 
Loudon: Printed for Baldwin and Cradoch; W hittaker and 


Co.; J. Duncan; and J. Rowbotham, 


‘ws ‘CHARLES LAMB'S TALES OF SHAKSPEARE, 

| This day is published, a new ¢ gant edition, with Twenty- 

two superd Cuts, frou Des y Harvey, and finely printed 
by Whittingham, in Que cleus. I2mo. ptice 7s. od. hand- 


Pa bound, 
TOHE TALES of SHAKSPEARE, 
The Sth edition, 


| 
} Designed for the Use of Young Persons, 
| By CHARLES LAMB. 














“ Lami’s Tales from Shakspeare are well known as forming 
most charming children’s hooks im the language, 
They are conceived in a spirit of simplicity, and vet with so 
shiewd a feeling of the power and beauty of the original, as was 
perhaps possible to no other mind than that of Elia. They have 
arrived ata fifth edition, which is very prettily ¢ up, and is 
adorned with wood-cuts, Irom designs by Harvey.”’—Spectator, 
} August. 

** Que of the very best works that ever issued from the press 
for the delight and instruction of young people. The Vignettes 
are quite edmirable for delicacy and tancy; and if some of the 
illus str ations in this work be pot historical pictures, We know not 
what the words mean.”’—Atheneum, July 30, 1831. 

L Baldwin and Cradock, Paternoster-row. 


HISTORY OF QUADRUPEDS, BIRDs, FISHES, 
INSECTS, REPTILES, xe. 
A new and e — ed edition, in 12me, be sutifally aga on fine 
per, price Ss. neatly b ound in eans 
DE SC RIPTION OF MORE THAN 
THREE HUNDRED ANIMALS ; interspersed with en- 
ter ving Anecdotes, and interesting Quotations, from Ancient 
and Mo dern s. ‘To which is added an Appendix on Alle- 
rical and Fabulous Animals. The whole illustrated with a¢ 
rate Figures, finely engraved on wood, after Bewick, and 
numerous additional Cuts, 
Loudon: Printed for Baldwin aud Cradock, 
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STURM’S DEVOTIONAL MEDITATIONS. 
Heoienane ly printe d in 2 volumes, small 8vo. price 16s, boards, 
he 2nd edition, thoroughly revised and corrected, of 
\ ORN ING COMMUNINGS with GOD; 
4 or, Devotional Meditations for every Day of the Year, 
Trausiated from ~ orig gin al Ge “eiag of Christian Christopher 
Sturm, ee. i 








By w iL. L. i \M JOHNSTONE, A.M, 

These Devotional Meditations are every way worthy of the 
author, aud deserve a place wear the beautiful Reflections of 
Fenelon, 

midon: Printed for Baldwin and Cradock. 
Of whom may be had, now first translated from the German, 
Contemplations on the Sufferings of Jesus 
Christ: in a Series of Devotional Exercises, with an Explanatory 
Paraphrase of the Gospel Narrative, By the Same. Printed 
uniform with the preceding, with a Memoir and @ Portrait of 
Sturm. Price 9s. boards. 

t,t These volumes may be had uniformly done up in 3 vols. 
bound in grained siik and gilt edges, suitable for presents, price 
1. 98. 6d, 


JOYCE'S SCIENTIFIC DIALOGUES, 
Lately published, in 6 volumes, 18mo. price 15s. half-bound, a 
new edition of y 
| QCIENTIFIC DIALOGUES; intended for 
| the Instruction and Ent inment of Young People; 19 
the First Principles of Natural and Experimental Phi- 
| losophy are fully explained ; comprising Mechanics, Astronomy, 
| Hydrostatics, Pneumatics, Optics, Magnetism, Electricity, and 
’ i ’ 
Gaivanism, 


\ 
| 











By the Rev. J. JOYCE. 
London: Printed for Baidwin and Cradock; and R. Hunter. 
Of whom also may be had, by the same Author, 

1. A Companion to the Scientific Dialogues 
(forming a seventh volume to that work); consisting of Questions 
for Examination. Price 2s. 6d. half-bound. 

2. Dialogues on Chemistry ; 
9s. half-bound, 

3. Letters on Natural and Experimental 
Philosophy. 2nd edition, 17 plates, price 9s. boards. . 

4. The Catechism of ture, for the Use of 
| Children, 12th edition, much improved, price 1s, half-bound. 





in 2 vols. price 
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HE FOREIGN QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. XV +. wag ag published on Monday, the 30th instant. 
Soho-square, Jan. 2. 





HE MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 
(NEW SERIES.) 


The Number for February contains a graphic Sketch of ANTI- 
RADICAL, pene an Ode to SIR CHARLES WETHERELL. 
The Contents 

LA Ps wject for the Diffusion of Usefal ignorance If. Opening 
of Pariiament -I11. Lives of celebrated Travellers—1¥. Ode to 
sir C. Wetherell; with the Portrait of Anti-Radical ne) 
mens of Latin Comedy : The Captives—Plautus—\ 1. i 
of Carving —VII. A Modest Defence of Literary — eae iit. 
The Parisian Ne At... Press—1IX. Rivers !—X, 

k of England—XI1. Ellision and th 
end of the Egean—XIEl. Sonnet, from Petrarch 
,of a Warrior of the (9th Century—XV. The 
Vidow to her Son—AVI. Tithes versus Rent, No, 2 
liamentary Pastorals, No. 1, by Corydon Cr jker » 2 
Damon of Newe astie XVII. Dramatic Monopoly XIX 
vities—NX. The Lay of the Lost Minstrel—XX1, tes of the 
Month on General Adairs—? _ Review of Books. The Drama, 
Five Arts, Literary Notices ultural Report, ac. &c. 

Whitaker and London, 





Speci- 





Phe Corrency 
Ass’s Head— 























THOMAS CAMPBELL, Esq. 
Pleasures of Hope.’ 
VE METROPOLITAN 
for FEBRUARY, will be published on 
PRINCIPAL CONTENTS: 
The Old Highlander: a Tale. By the Euric ~ Shepherd. 
Party Spirit. a Dramatic Dialogue. By a vineut Writer, 


Author of * The 


MAGAZINE, 


Tuesday next. 


Edited by 





Pie ha of mauy Tales; continued, the Author of 
* Newtou Forster.’ 

The Life of a Sailor. No. VIEL 

Tie Violin. No. U1 

A Day at Lulworth. 

The Sepuichres. From the Italian of Ugo Foscolo, 


The Irish Church and ber Tithes, 
Progress of the Chole 
Fronve and Englaud. By a Foreigner. 
The Sanetity of the Dead— 
Scotland in 1831. From the 
Dinner Dir ovue Diversiti 
: to ¢ rooked Lane. 








ssection, 
ates of a Tourist, 








The Unlacky 
Wirth Original Artic les, by Distinguished Writers, on the Drama, 
and the bine » Arts, &e.; Reviews of ew Publications 


; 
reat variety of Ueefat tuformation. 





#f Orders received by all Booksellers aud Newsmen, 
The SECOND VOLUME of The 


Metropolitan may now be had, 
handsomely bound 


in cloth, price I4s. 


2 
eons CAMPBELL, ESQ., ADMIRAL 





L LORD COLLINGWOOD, and H.R.H. the late DUKE of 
YORK, will be the Portraits aud Memoirs presented in No. 34, 
of the Natioual Portrait Galiery—* a work that no Gentleman's 





library ought to be without.” 


ELLIOT’ > VIEWS “IN THE 

Part ALV. is just published. 
Ill. 

LORD JOHN RUSSELL. 

The Imperial Magazine for February will 
contain a Portrait and Memoir of L: wi John Russell. 

“ Haperial Magazine is desers ou 
one of the cheapest aud most unexve pthc uable periodicals extant, 
for families or Sunday School Libraries. For uiany years past 
each Number has contained, with a few exceptions ia favour of 
other subjects, a Portrait, executed in such a style of superior 
excellence, as often to be alone worth the price of the Nuinber.” 


—Shepreld Iris. 


EAST, 








commendation, as 





Fisher, Son and Co, London. 





Price 6d, published | this ai No. I. of a a und very splendid 
louthly Periodical, called 
ADIES’ CABINET of F ASHION, MUSIC, 
and ROMANCE, 
Which contains, besides a very considerable and well-written 
Collection of Original Tales, Poetry, Romance, Sketches of Cha 
er, and other Pieces of a light, amusing, and instructive 
dese ‘a ion, the following :— 
Four Plates, containing Seven Engravings of all the latest 
Fal tions for Januar tched in a superior manner and correctly 
cole —, with a full and complete description of each Dress, 
2 A splendid Engraving on Stee 
» Av entirely Original and Popular Songz, entitled ‘The Wed- 
ding Sells,’ written expressly for this work, with new Music, 
by a first-rate Composer, 
4. Avery superior and well-finished Wood Engraving, illus- 
trative of a Romantic Tale of the present day. 
Ballad, by a distinguished Author. 
e: Notes of the Mouth; the Mheatres; the 
Chat of the Day; F os Ae wc Paris, xe. 
Published by G. Henderson, 2, Old Bailey, corner of Ludgate- 
hill, and sold sand all Booksellers and Newsmen. 























PRICE SIXPENCE. 
HE DIAMOND MAGAZINE.— 
This Periodical rests its claim to public favour on its 
‘lerary merit, the beauty of its ilinstrations, and its reasonable 
pric o. 9, for Febreary, coutaining an elkeg i 
Castie, — numerous Or ’ 
— by V W.s.0 > M4, Pi Aternoster-row, 








HE A ANCE T.—Disez mes of Horses, 


wine, and Dogs. The 


Cattle, 


Lectures on 


cep, 
VETERINARY MEDI CINE, now delivering by 5 oe YOL ATT, 


Course 


tthe London Unive reity, 





wil be published in the _ volumes 
ot The Lancet for 1851-2. Edited by Mr. WAKLE Lectures 
from 1. to XIU are now published, and the rest wil be cor 
tinued, two or more weekly, with the usual quantity of medic a 
‘ud surgical lectures, cases, and ¢ riticisms. This course will 
contain the result of tweaty-five years’ experience and scientific 
one of brute animals, forming such a treatise as will have vo 
: ‘lin this or any other language. 

Published by G. L. Hutchinson, Lancet Oitice, 219, 
oudon, price Eightpence. 








Strand, 


a the Ist of February will be publts ed, 
ELE Cr SPECIMENS of the EDIFICES 
of PALLADIO; consisting of Plan ions, and Eleva- 
with Details of Four of his m 
from Drawings and Measurer 





thous: 
Vicenza, 
DALE. 

he work will contain 12 Plates, engraved, in the ablest man 
ner, in folio, accompanied with Life of Palladio, trans 
from the Etaliz - of Milizia, and a brief Deseriptiou of each Edi- 

e. Price 1. 

p ublished by mv e Author, 4, Stanhope 
and sold at . uylon’s Architectura 
Priestley and Weale, High-stre 
Co. Pate rhoster-row 5 au dR. 
Subscribers’ names will be 





> 
> 
4 





ent’s Park ; 
ch Holborn: 


an and 





rece 





Just published, 


OE 


rst Number (to be continued every alternate 


ot 
MEMORIALS of 
SALISBURY: of spirited and highly-tinished 
Etchings and Vignettes, from Drawings taken expressly for the 
oecasion, by a Young Artist of rising eminence , 
Views of interesting Serve ings, and other Rewains of Anti ty, 
in that Citv and lited, wah Descriy tive 
atices, by the Rev. A. Author of the * Hist wy 
of Wimborne Mi 
Published by W. fl. 
William Pickering, Chance 
Covent 





a Series 








and comprising 





Pere HALL, 





CTOss 5 


yey street, Charing 
IM » Nat li, 
Ww. b 


chael Ang el 


Sold sien by 





Tavistock-street, a 
Brodie and Co, Salishu Meser . Robbins and Wieeler, 
chester; and Joseph Parke r, Oxiord; by all of whom Sy 





of the Drawings aud Engravings are exhibited, aud Subscril 


names received. 





A Bert L L _ROOMS—GR. AND EXPOSI- 


Annuals, Albums,| Almanacks, 
Scrap Books, Despatch Boxes,| veil cases 
Portfolios, and Blotting Books} Dressing 

British Classics and Poets, su-| bhogany, 
perbly bound leathe 

Bibles and Prayer Books bs 

Vork Boxes, Tea Caddies, and} lustru: 
Watch Stands Chess, Draught, Back 

Inkstands, in rosewood, aes? Poy oan, & Cribbage 
aud bronze ard Boxes 
An une alled vi ariety of the above Articles, of the 

description, pe at » lowest prices, suitabie for Christ 

sents and New r ft-, will be found at that exte 
tabl sme ut (the ‘additi mus to which are just completed 

RI S Repository, 

!t Rooms.-- Account Book Manufactory, 35 


fm 1émo. price Is. 
i iistenarison of er ISH HISTORY ; 


nena ee the Manners, Customs, Arts, 
u INCE. 
“There isa 


ENRY 
form of Outines very much 


Sta FE Pocket-books, Tra- 
Writ 


Cases, FOs€ 








Morocco and Russia 





issors, Penknives, and 
sents 
ramimon 





sourds 





nostsuperior 











i 





Dresses, Ac. 


great deal of infor at 1 in this. We prefer t 
sisttis—Catec isis 


to that of Ca 
S} 


ork, and recommend 





bl 
and 


Just ished, 
fe ~ HISTORY DESCRIPTION of 
WOBURN win ABB 
D. PARRY, M.A. 
The Ancient Abbey Hist ory and Des ript 
its Vicinity —Woburn Abbey—lLnterior—Painti 
Gailerys—Gardens and Park. — loclud 
Sketch of the Russell and Gordon Fam . 
in svo. pp. 320. 6 Plates. Price, | ndia proofs, 1s 
S. Dodd, Woburn; Longman and Co. London; 
Brighton. 


m of Wot 


; 
, and Seu 


urn and 
pture 








gi 

printed 
; tT. 7s. Gd, 
and F, Wright, 





A new edition will speedily be published. 


THIRD EDI GUY'S SCHOOL 


TION OF QUESTION BOOK, 


Lately published, iu yocoie price 4s. nt handsomely bound in 
een and lett 

Gs. S GENERAL SCHOOL QUES STION 

BOOK ; in which each question, in a regalar series, is 


followed by its appropriae answer, not only in Ancient 
dera History, in which the whole is arranged in chr 
order, but also in Biography, Astronomy, Heathen 
( lassie if Phrase logy, and @ great and interesting 
miscellaneous subjects; the Whole teud 

daries of Juvenile Knowledge, by i: 
by blending such a course of ¢ 
classical or liberal learning, to ra se 
School Education. 





nological 
Mythology, 

variety of 
» the 











with sound 
a better superstructure of 





3y JOSEPH GUY, 
Formerly of the Royal Military College. 
London: Printed for Baldwin and Cradex rnoster-rov 
Where may be had, new editions of the followi vopular 3 hool 
Sooks by the same Author 
The School Geography, with 7 Maps, price 5s. 
bound. ‘i 
*,* A Key to the Problems, price 1s. 6d. 
Guy’s Astronomy, 18 fine Plates, price 5s. bd. 
Guy’s New British Primer.  Half-bound, 
price only 6d. a . 
Guy’s british Spelling-Book; many 
Is. id. bound. 
Guy's New British Expositor ; 
nion to the Price Is. 6d. neatly bound, 
Guy’s New British Reader, Cuts, price 3s. 6d. 
bound. © 
Guy’s Chart of 
sheet, Coloure d, price 7s 
Guy’s Pocket C yelopadia; thick 
roval 12mo. many Cuts, price tos, 6d. boards. 
Guy’s School Cyphering Book, 
writing post, price 3s. 6d. I bound.—Key to dit 
Guy’s Tutor’s Assistant; — or, 
Scholar's Arithmetic. Price only 2s, bound, 
A Key to the Arithmetic, with 
the Q testions tap 1 at le ot 
Form of Working, with mune rot Examining 
Price 4s. 6d, bound in blue and lettered, 















Cuts, 


Compa- 


above. 


* General History, on a large 


on rollers, 10s. Gd. 





volume, 


tto. 
6d, 


omplete 


fine 





Solutions of 





prover ol 
Questions added. 


' ts. boards; and 5s, 6d. bound, 
GEL we fron the POEMS 
ROLERT SOUTHEY, Esq 


Vino, Gnilorun Wil 


s day, price 


TIONS 


the above, 
se Works of Robert 











Selections from the 
Southey, Esq. LL.D. Chietly use of Schools and Young 
re 1 
Now r » with May ms, and Ta 
The P ition Returus of is31.. ‘ae rinted 
for the If t Com . 
os i, Me i ! street; and sold by all Booksellers, 
ede taheoypco SCIENCE. 
ty Was published, ) Engr Wings, price 5s. 
Ke MN \ of sc IE. XC and ANNUAL 
ere a Oe USEFUL. s, for Ie3 abridzed 
t Paul Sin s, and Seieutith iruals, 
past year 


the Important Facts of the 
Pine . 








" wy Meteorolog Rural Beo 
Gardeniv ‘ y—Usefui and Elegant Aris 
Cellaneous Scienutic Luformation, 

Printed for Join Limbird, 143, Strand; of whom may be had 
volumes Cupon the same plan) fur in2s, price 4s. od., 1529-30-31, 
price 5s, each. 

A NEW ANNUAL REGISTER.—Price only 8s. 


t niform with the new editions of the Waverley Novels, Lord 
yrou’s Works, Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopad 
ready, price 8s.; erin elegant Turkey moro 
t nued regularly on the Ist olf 


specie i. 
ANNUAL REGISTER, 


ul, Biographical, and Miscellaneous 





™ arly 





to be cont ebruary 
y 

ru C ABINE T 
und Historical, 


Chronicle for the Year 



























Strictly weutral in po ities, this work aspires to present to the 
vw Year, at once brief and ¢ ap usive. 
*rinti tor Henry Washbourne, Salisbury -squar . and 
Cadell, Ex linbur gh; Milliken aud Son, Dubli uM; Beneis, Pris; 
and Jackson, New York 
RAPHAEL. 
UNDER THE PATRONAGE OF H.R.H. THE DUKE OF 
SUSSEX, PRESIDENT OF THE ROYAL SOCIETY 
bp tn published by S crip ion, in extra large folie, with an 
tppropriate and splendid ‘Tite-page, neatly half-bound in 
» price Sl. Ss. z 

Or i SAVIOUR and his DISCIPLES, 
venteen superb Copperplate Engravings, co = prising 
group of f ires from Raphael's celebrated Picture ot 
“| siiguration.” luscribed, by permission, to Sir Martin 

apcher daa Penntenb atte ‘ 
* They are executed ins simple, and forcible 
, t i ya rol the powers 





ous pain swith peculiar 
ito be so usetul to the student in 


mi) ty the President of the Royal 





Published by G, Cockburn, 9, Aldgate. 





NEW RELIGIOUS BOOKS FORGENERAL READING, 
Now in the course of publication, to be co tinued | in uniform 
Volumes, | e és.each with aj “pen y tree ents, 

! ted, by permission, to wd Bishop of Loudon, 


Yeruic 
MME 








PHEOLOGIC ‘AL LIBRARY ; con- 
L taining a Series of original Works on eres and Eee 
ieal His v, ame Y , to be comprised imited 
f vol , wh a coupe, ‘= Goes sted 
System of Religious and Be astical Knowledyve, 





he Ve ( HOEACON LYALL, ‘oe 
The Re, HUGH JAMES ROSE, BLD. Editors, 
Che First Number (just published) contains 
The Lite of Wiclit. By Charles Webb le 





The following are in immediate preparation 
The Consistency of the whole Scheme of 
Revel with ltseif, and with Haman Reason, By P.N 
Shatiieworth, D.D. 
» History the Inquisition. By Joseph 





anco White, M.A. 
The Life of Luther. By Hugh James Rose, B.D. 
The History of the Principal Councils, By 


an, am 





& F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and 
ace, Ps ail mail, 








LITERATURE OF THE MONTH.—sixty-four 
jor Eightpence. 

oc L i ERARY GUARDIAN, Part IV., 

comprising the essence of all the new books, &c. of the 

past month, with impartial, friendly, and readable reviews, is 

) ready forthe magazine parcels. Country orders should 

rwarded immediately,—The Literary Guardian continues to 


Quarto Pages 





be to 





be published weekiy, price Twopence; and mouthiy, in parts, 
price Fightpen the Literery Guardian Office, 3, Wellington 
ect, Strand, Sold by ali Booksel llers in Town and Country. 











F[coNoaicat, STOVE GRATES, of an 
<4 Improved Construction, made in a variety of elegant 
ns vom New Designs, suitable for Drawing-Rooms, Par 

id Chambers ; eat with less fuel, not 








table 











to lojury ‘ 1. Ina Nursery or Sick Room these 
Grates ar able. wifactared by WM. PIERCE (many 
years Manag » Me Dowson), Far ling lronmonger, 
tod , Warwick-street, egent street, Shere he has a variety on 
show, with Fenders and Fire prom se deerme id; also: age 
New Stock of Iront Copper, Brass, and ‘Tin Goods, 
t at -_ li Ys at price . that it is presumed may secure a oe 
te comes cled, 
He Ate r ATHS, a new and effective plan, for the cure 
cn tera; VAPOUR BATHS of various hinds, and all other 





ts of Baths, 


Lutrance Hails, and Mansions, warmed by LE- 





Stair-ca 


VERETIS DOMESTIC WARMING SIiOVE, of the most 
simple Constructiou, yet combining at once both cheapness and 
ul 


‘Gus nhouses and large Buildings heated by HOT WATER, 








THE ATHENAUM. 





COLLEGE, LONDON.—LAW CLASS. 
SOR PARK will deliver his IN- 
DUCTORY LECTURE to the Course on POSITIVE 
LAW on TUESDAY the 31st January, at 7, pm. ; and to the 
Course on SCLENTIFIC LAW, on FRIDAY the srd February, at 
the same hour. Any gentleman presenting bis card will receive 
admittance to either of these two Lectures. The First Course will 
be continued every Tuesday Evening, and the Second Course 
every Friday Evening, at Seven, v.m., during the remainder of 
the Session; with an interval of one month during 
Cireuit, and a fortnight after Easter Term. Fee 
Course, 

A Svilabus of the Courses may be had at the o cretary’s Ovlice 

A 




















or of the Law Booksellers. sa de cipal. 
N\.B. A Class Room will be Ri ved at, or ter, the 
commencement of the Course; it will be seop W book 





d 
and the current reports and periodicals. The i utrance Fee will 
be One Guinea. 


HE PUBL ISHEI R of FRASER’S MAGA- 
ZINE has the pleasure to inform those Gentlemen who 
feel desirous of subserining Monthly for his Jour _ an ex 
cellent opportunity occurs on the First of next one he wor 
then commencing its Fifth Volume. Fraser’s Magazine qo now 
for upwards of two years been before the public, aud the Pro- 
prietor would be wanting in gratitude did he not embrace this 
occasion of returning his best thanks for that support which he 
has received, This has rendered his Magazine one of the most 
prominent of the British periodicals of the present time. The 
talent, sterling zeal, independence and keenness of criticism, 
which have hitherto been the characteristic of this publication, 
shail continue active in every page of the forthcoming numbers, 
Orders are received at all Bookseller arene ig Newsme n, and 
vans Offices in England, Ireland, and Scotland 














NEW SYSTEM OF CHEMISTR Y. 
Just published, in 2 v ny large ae ek einied volumes, 8vo, 


basal ood-cu vt 
M of. TNORG ANIC 
( “HE Mist RY. 
HOMAS THOMSON, MLD. 
tegius P' re! of Chemistry in the Unive rsity of Glasgow, 
F.Ros. &e. & 

Printed for Baldwin and Cradock 
wood, Edinburgh. 

Also, recently published, by the same Author, 
In SV¥o. price 16s, boarc 

1. An Outline of the Sciences of Heat and 
Electricity. (Being Volume 1, of the General System of Che- 
mistry, by Dr. Thomson.) 

2. An Attempt to Establish the First Prin- 
ciples of Chemistry by Experiment. By the same. In 2 vols. 
8v0. price 1/. 10s. in boards. 

A COMPLETE LAW LIBRARY 
Lately published, in 15 vols. royal 8vo. price 1/. Lis. Gd. each 


volume, 

PRACTICAL and ELEMENTARY 
£ ABRIDGMENT of the CASES argued an 1 determined in 
the Courts of King’s Bench, Common Pleas, Exchequer, and at 
Nisi Prius, and of the Rules of Court from the Restoration in 
1660, &c. Xc. 








c. 
» London; and Wim, Black- 














By CHARLES PE higgaoe REE 
Of the toner Tempte, wrister, ot 
London: Baldwin and Cradock'; and Henry Dateerescits, 
141 The sets of this my tant werk are bound ap in the fol 
lowing manner, boards, at 
ng canvas » res le law bit 
ba vy calf and ilies i, il. Las. Gd, 











EDITION OF MRS, BARSAULD’S LESSONS, 





GENUINE 
WITH ENGR 
Lately published, in one volume, tswo, vith 6 Ene 





ravings, from Desigus by Harvey, pri 
RS. BARBAULD's 
CHILDREN, complete. 

don: Printed for ldwin and Cr 
Harvey and Darton; Longman and Coe, ; J. ker; Hamilton 
and Co.; Simpkin and Marshall; and Horst anc 1 Co.’ 

here may be had 
Hymns in Prose for 








“LESSONS for 








R. Hunter ; 








Bevhontd's 
price 1s. balf-bound 
The Same, in a very large type, } 
yund. 
1¢ Same, elegantly printed, with Embel- 
lishments, price 3s. half-bound, 
Barbauld’s Lessons, in 
each. Also, 
The Evenings at Home; or, Juvenile Budget 
Opened, by Dr. Aikin und Mrs. Barbauld. The _ edition, 
much improved by a new arraugement of the subjects, and the 
addition of many new pieces, printed in 4 vols. ismo, price Lis, 
half bounc 


Children, 


rice Is. Gd. 





half-b 





Four Parts, price 9d. 


MYLIUS’S SCHOOL DICTIONARY, 
This day is published, anew edition, neatly bound in red, 


price only 2s. bd. 

SCHOOL DICTIONARY of the ENG- 

LISH LANGUAGE: constricted asa Series of Daily Les- 

sons, and preceded by 1 New — to the | sh Tongue. 

By W. FE. MYLIUS. 

The excellence of this favourite school book is attested 

by the sale of upwards of One Hundred and Futy Thousaud 

Copies; and its value is further proved by the numerous at- 

tempts made to imitate it without success since its first publi- 
cation. 





«* 


ernoster-row, 
Where may ‘be ‘bed by the same » following popular 

4 School B ; 
Mylius’s 


Junior Class Seok: or, 
Lessons for Every Day in the Year, 
7th edition, 5». bound. 





Reading 
n Prose and Verse. The 





Mylius’s First Book of Poetry, for the Use of 


Schools; intended 
with a beautiful Frouy 
as. bound, 

Mylius’s Poetical Class Book; or, Reading 
Lessons for Every Day in the Year, selected from the most popu- 
lar English Poets, Ancient aod Modern, arranged in Daily Les- 
sous and Weekly Portions. ‘(he oth edition, ornamented with a 
tine Portrait of Shakspeare, 5s. boand, 





er Classes, 


Reading Lessons for the Young 
n Phe 9th edit. 


ece, engraved on Steel, 








ry HI EB ETTRICK SHEPHERD.W— 
Mr. Fraser will be most happy to show to anyone who 
will honour him with a call in Regent-street, the tull-leggth 
Sketch of the above-named illustrious Individual, whose Portoait 
will grace the forthcoming Number of his Magazine. 
215, Regent-street, Jan. 28, 1832. 


Nearly ready, in3 vols. 


yy 2 sd oS FS. ee Be 
Dedicated to the Princesse Louise D’Orleans. 


UNIFORM WITH THE WAVERLEY NOVELS. 
On the tstof Pobre wiry will be produced a complete and uniform 


dition of the FOUR SERIES of 
HE ROMANCE of HISTORY, 
SREESSD, 


NAMELY, 

FRANCE, ALY, AND SPAIN, 
mnily 6s. per Volume, neatly bound, 

The Princ ipal Bo »ksellers in Eugland; Messrs. Bell and Brad- 
fute, agents for Scotland ; and Mr, Cumming, agent for Ireland, 
have instructions for receiving all orders, Which, to prevent dis- 
appointment, should be given as early as possible before the day 
of publication, 

January 15th. 














1 vol. 8vo. price 6s, 
UESTIONS ON ADAM'S 
ANTIQUITIES, 
$y the Author of * Questions on Ancient Gi eography, adapted to 
s lutroduction. 
pa - Whittaker, Treacher and Arnot, 


ROMAN 





Oxford: 
London. 


Henry Slatter 


ROWBOTHAM’S GERMAN AND ENGL ISH GRA MM AR. 
Lately pubsished, in.Lgmo. pric neatly Qownd and lettered, 
PRACTICAL GE RM. AN GRAMM AR, 
L- with Exercises ander each Rule ; being a New and Easy 
Method. of acquiring a thorough Knowledge ‘of the German 
Language. For the Usé of Schools and Priv ate Students, 
By JOHN ROWBOTHAM, 5 
London: Printed for Baldwit rand Cradox k, "Paternoster-row ; ; 
and T. and T. Boosey, Broad-street. 
Of whom also may be had, by the same 
A Practical Grammar of the French Lan- 
guage, illustrated by copious Examples and Exercises, sele 
trom the most approved French Writer 
of Schools and Private Students. Int 


“~* CATALOGUE OF 
GRATIS 









Author, 





ted 
Designed for the Use 
20- price 5s. boards. 


VIVE TH oU SAND ‘BOOK 
y ON APPLICATION, 





















A LIST OF WORKS 


it Reduced Prices 


ON. eg -. M. A. N 


st 
1, RI “PON = PUGIN'S 
PURAL LLLUSTRATIONS of the PUBLIC 
INGS of LONDON 
LheWork consists of One Hundred and Fort y-fo 
in outline, beautifully executed by J. Le K 
Gladwin, Xe., from Drawings aud Measuremeuts by A. Pug n, 
G. Cattermole, and other eminent Artists. ‘The Histerical and 
Descriptive Accounts are by J. Britton, F.S.A., Joseph Gwilt, 
J Xe., and which embrace ample 
3 Paul, Westminster Abbey, St. 
+ Luke, Chelsea, St. Paner 
torical and Descriptive 
London Theatres, 
, n, the Terraces in 
e, Law Courts, Diorama, 
Carlton House, Somerset House, College of Physicians, 
id new, Westminster Hall, Mansion House ; 
d Galle ries of the Mare —s Uxbridge, Thomas 
iN XK 
. Published at 3f. 5s. 


TALI, 





ae rEC- 
BUILLD- 
























tridg ! 
Park. the Bank, the ‘ ouncil lof 
scum, 





also of 





iwo vols. demy svo.cloth..... 
Two vols. in —— svo. ba 
paper, cloth ee 
Two vols. royal. ito. Proofs ony 
India paper, (ot which vers ag 7s. Od, Published at 14/. 14s. 





- Published ats/. 6s, 





few remain,) cloth .. ee 
2. Neale and Le Keux’s Views of the Col- 
legiate and Parochial Churches of Great Britain,with Historical 
and Architectural Deseriptious, ix Plates 
Iwo vols, royal avo. in cloth .....006 - jos. Publishedat 57. 
Two vols. 4to. Proofs on India” pape my 
arranging with Brittou’s Cathe- 
dr Ais, 










il, Os. Published at 10/. 
in cloth... 


The Organic Remains of a former World. 
in 3 diac ito, with 54 coloured Plates. Price 6/. 6y.; published 
at 10/, 10s.in cloth, An Examiuation of the Mineralized Remains 
of the Vegetables and Animals of the Antediluvian World; ge- 
nerally termed Extrancous Fossils. By James Parkinson, Vol. UL. 
may be had separately, price 2/. 12s. 6d. cloth. 

In crown Svo, with 10 Plates, price L2s. cloth, a new edition, 
corrected by the Author, 

An Introduction to the Study of Fossil 
Organic Remains, especially those found in the British Strata ; 
intended to aid the Student in his Inquiries respecting the Nature 
of Fossils, and their Connexion with the Formation of the Earth. 
By James Parkinson, 

5. Dr. Turton’s Bivalve Shells of the 
Islands, systematically 
Sowerby. 





British 
arranged, with 20 Plates coloured by 
publ datal. 
6. Watts’s Bibliotheca Britannica; or,General 
Index to British and Foreign Literature. 4 vols. 4to. in cloth, 
6/. 6s.; published at 1il. Lis. 
Odd Parts to complete Sets, at 10s. 6d. each, 

This Work is of the highest utility. Vol. 1. and UL. containa 
complete Catalogue of Authors and their \ their various 
evlitions, sizes, and prices. Vol. LIL, an Index 
or Key to all that has becu written on every subjec che 

7. Dibdin’s Library Companion. In 1 large 
vol. Svo. (800 pages). Price Lis. boards; published at 14. ss 
The Earls of Clarendon and Rociester’s 
Diaries and Correspondence; containing particulars of the Revo- 
dited by 5. W. Singer. 10 Plates. 2 vols. 4tue boards. 

: publis shed at 3/, 5s. 

y ‘ivileges of the University of 
Cambridge. 2 vols, 8vo. boards, 10s.; published at 2/. 2s. 

10. Sir Wm. Duedale’s Life, Diary, and Cor- 
respondence. Edited by Wm. Hamper, ae moet and 
Autographs, Royal 4to, cloth, 1, 45.5 abitcbed at 2, 





ito. cloth, price 2 
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This day is published, in 8vo., price 1s. 6 

BS ERV ATIONS on the N ATU RE of 

MALIGNANT CHOLERA, with a view to establish cor. 

rect Principles of its Prevention and Cure; drawn up at the 
request of oat w aa r oe Society. 

A. P.W. PHIL M.D. F.R.S. L, and E. 
a London: Re ies and Rusk, 356, Strand, near the King’s 
ollege. 











Of whom may be had, a new edition of 
De Foe’s History of the Great Plague, in 
1665. 12mo. price 6s. 
This d day is pssecsigee d, beautifully printed, with many engravings, 
ery neatly doue up in cloth, price 3s. 


ue ANIM AL’S FRIEND; a Collection 
cig 


1 Observations tending to restrain cruelty, and 
to inculcate moral duty of justice “and kindness towards the 
inferior cre a ires. Tu prose and verse, original and selected, 
By SUSANNA W ATI 

London: Simpkin and Marshall, Stationers’-court. 

VIVE RSITY, L AW, AND ME pic AL STUDE NTs, 

To-morrow will be published, one 2s. 

ACILIS, CELERA, CERT or, an At- 
tempt to re onde: r the art of Short-hand riting g wore easy; 
being a new, simple, and easy system, 

May be had of Sherwood and Co. 
Gower-street; and other Booksellers. 








TO UN 


Paternoster-row ; Taylor, 





On Wednesday, Feb. 


.1, price ts. 6d. 
[4 JUSTRATIONS of POLITICAL ECO- 
NOMY, in - Se ries of Tale 
y HARRIE r “MARTINE AU. 
To be publiched Mouthly ; No.1, * Life in the Wilds,’ 
On Ist February, price ts. 6d. No. 62 of 
The Monthly Repository, edited by W.J. Fox, 
ataining, 1. Theology, Politics, and Lite rature. 2. Bear d's 
Rails Sermons, 3. On the Philosophy of the History of Mao- 
kind, Art. I. 4. Love. 5. The Question between the Nation 
and the Church. 6. Notes. on Scripture. 7. Rise and Progress 
of the Doctrine of the Trinity. 8. Religion without Taxation, 
9. On the State of Religion in France. 10. Who killed Colonel 
Brereton! Critical Notices of New Publications, Intelligence, xc, 
Charles Fox, 67, Paternoster-row, 





Dedicated, by especial pe reaction, to the Lord High Chancellor, 
Just published, Aa rice re js. 6d. in cloth, or 14s. handsomely bound 


ssed morocco, demy 12mo. 
YOU NG GENTLEMAN’S BOOK 


THE SMAN’S BOOK; 

containing a Series of choice Readings in Popular Science 

und Natural Histor ether with Retrospective Essays, Con- 
versations, Literary Reminiscences, Xc. 

Loadoa: Pri - for Hamilt Adams and Co. 

ming, Dublir ‘ table aad Co. Edinburgh; Gal 

and W. Ja mani New York. 










; Johu Cum- 
cuani, Pari 





The attention of Ladies, Artists, Drawing Masters, Xe, is re- 
spectially a d to VIZETELLY, BRANSTON aad Co.'s 
Orvament - a ~ 

Qk: \ME TABLETS, in various Sizes, Tints, 
and Patterns, for Mounting Drawings, Prints, &c. and for 

Drawing upon; siderable advauiages over every 

other article that bas hitherto been applied to the same purpose, 

hey are much more efiective, as they harmonize with, aod 
io form part ot, the Drawing itself They will hie dat in 

»rtfoiio or Album, and are le ss liable to soil. The y are con- 

siderably cheaper; particularly the larger sizes, many of which 

are not more than half the price. The entire collect n, in Tints, 
and Patterns, includes upwards of 400 varieties; thus al- 
gan minodation to the taste of the purchaser hever 
before presented 
Sold by Messvs. Ackermann, 95, Strand; Ackermann, Jon. 

191, Regent-street; Fuller, 34, Rathboue-place; Tilt, 56, Pleet- 

street; Waller, 49, Fleet-street; Reeves and Son, 150, Cheap- 

side; Hudson, 85, Cheapside; Harding, 24, Cornhill; and by ail 

Dealers in Fancy Stationery throughout the Kingdom, 


possessing ¢ 


















NEW NOVELS BY DISTINGUISHED WRITERS, 


1. 
C A M E R O N. 


Its dialogues and scenes very strongly remind us of * Self 
Control,’ ‘d € are pic 








and of * Marriage’ and * Inheritance.’ The 
tures of life in Scotiand scarcely to be surpassed.’’—Spectator. 4 





Il. 
THE JEW. 3 Vols. 
“This is unquestionably a very extraordivary production.”— 
Athenaeun. 
** A work of high and rare merit.”’—Court Journal. 


Ill. 
THE AFFIANCED ONE, 
By the Author of * Gertrude.’ 3 vols. 


“ Evidently the production of a woman of taste and retine- 
ment. It abounds with lively sketches of society and sparkling 
anecdote.””—Belle Assemblec. 

Iv. 
THE ROBBE 
By the Author of  Chartley the Fatalist.’ 

** €Chartley is a valuable novel,”’—NSpectator. 

*** The Robber? is a very great improvement on its prede. 
cecssor.”’—Literary Gazette. 


3 vols. 


ve 
THE FALSE STEP. 3Vols. | 

‘A tale of deep iuterest, inculeating a useful lesson.” 
Metropolitan, 

*A very interesting story.”"—Lilerary Gazette. 

** An interesting, Well-toid story, notoverdrawn.”—Athenen 

Printed for Edward Bull, New Public Subscription Library, 
26, Holles-street, Caveudish-square. 











London: J. Hotes, Took’s Court, Chancery Lane. 
Pulsished every Saturday at the ATHEN®UM OFFICE, 

CATHERINE STRENT, Strand, by J. LECTION; aud_ sold by 
seliers and Newsvenders in Town and Country: 
NNIS, No.55, Rue Neuve St. Augustin, Paris; Messrs 
Pratr & BARRY, Brassels; PERrTHES X Besser, Hamburs 
F. PceiscHen, Leipe Gray & Bowen, Boston, America. 











Price ; or in Monthly Parts (in a wrapper.) 
Advertiseme ra and Communications for the Editor (post paid) 
to be forwarded to the Upice as above, 
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